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HE strength of Germany’s position thus far has 
lain in a certain division of opinion among 
the Allies. Conversely, the Allies could depend 
upon a lack of unified resistance in Germany, ow- 
ing to conflicting aspirations in the three great 
political groups—the Socialists, Communists, and 
Royalists. Is France by her present action driving 
these three into a harmony which will mean the 
assertion of a strong nationalism? There is just a 
chance of this. Such a contingency would for the 
time being restore the temper which made Germany 
an anomaly in 1914, but it would not necessarily 
make the reparations problem more difficult. A 
unified Germany, once she saw the necessity of pay- 
ing her debt, would bow to the inevitable. 


URING the past fortnight the position of Mr. 
Roland W. Boyden, American unofficial ob- 
server with the Reparations Commission, has been 
the subject of much discussion, both Senatorial and 
journalistic. A memorandum expressing his per- 
sonal views on the reparations problem has been 
published, Secretary Hughes has been narrowly 
quizzed as to the scope of activities, and in some 
circles there has been an insistent demand for his 
recall. While most of the discussion has been tri- 
vial and ridiculous, it has served the good purpose 
of turning public attention to the reparations prob- 
lem and America’s relation thereto. Sensible peo- 
ple realize that from the beginning we should have 
had a regularly authorized representative sitting as 
a member of the Reparations Commission and that 
this would not have increased our entanglement in 
Europe. Rather would it have lessened the danger 
of embarrassments from a complication of inter- 
ests in which we are perforce involved and yet in 
the adjustment and solution of which we can exer- 
cise no direct influence. The best move at the pres- 
ent time would be to make Mr. Boyden a full- 
fledged member of the Commission responsible to 
the Department of State. The growing impatience 
of the public and the demand for a more positive 
and active policy indicate that people are groping 


toward a realization of what the chaos in Europe 
means to us not only sentimentally but also in plain 


dollars and cents. iA 


LENTY of people have reached the conclusion 
that Congress has no grasp whatever of the 
European situation. Of Congress as a whole the 
spectacle is anything but pleasing. All the more 
reason, then, for strengthening the position of the 
few who are thinking these things out, and are 
vigorously setting forth their ideas. To those who 
listened to the careful analysis and earnest words 
of Representative Ogden L. Mills at the annual din- 
ner of the New York Harvard Club it was clear 
that a little more of that spirit in Congress would 
work wonders. Picturing present conditions and 
future possibilities in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, Mr. Mills made a most eloquent plea for a 
generous attitude toward Europe on the part of 
America. He advocated no particular measure, but 
it was plain that, if the British debt to the United 
States were up to him for settlement, he would see 
to it that England got the most considerate treat- 
ment. More strength to him! The first step is to 
get Congress to grant the debt funding commission 
wider discretion.. 


HE Colonel has come and gone. For a few 
short weeks he tore himself away from the 

joys of English life, of which he has become so 
enamored, and condescended to abide in the White 
House, presumably with Mr. Harding’s acquies- 
cence. “American Ambassador Summoned Home 
to Advise on European Affairs,” “Colonel Harvey 
to Present Plan for Saving Europe,” this was the 
general tenor of press comment on the doughty 
Colonel’s home-coming. Apparently we had a new 
dictator in our midst who was to make a European 
settlement out of hand. Some papers jumped to 
the conclusion that he had driven a wedge between 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding and chortled at the 
embarrassment of the Department of State. But, 
alas, the picture has faded. We are informed that 
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the Colonel was not summoned at all; that he came 
at his own request—to attend to some pressing 
private business. For the pressure of diplomatic 
negotiations is not always the heaviest burden to 
be borne by an Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s. So far as we know His Excellency has not 
greatly changed the course of events in Europe by 
his much-heralded visit and we trust that his re- 
turn to his post will be accompanied by far less 
publicity than his departure from it. 


HAT disregard for law, disobedience to law, 
and contempt for law have greatly increased 
and are still increasing in this country, the reasons 
therefor, and the imperative need for meeting the 
desperate situation that is resulting formed the 
subject of one of the most notable and powerful ad- 
dresses listened to by an American audience for 
many a year—that delivered by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler before the Bar Association of Ohio on 
January 26. So cogent was the reasoning and so 
meaty the content that no mere summary within the 
limits of our space would suffice to do it justice. 
It seems better, therefore, to let the address speak 
for itself through the quotation of several of the 
salient paragraphs which show the line of his argu- 
ment and its forceful presentation: 


Frankly, we must face the possibility that we are liv- 
ing in a material world to which but a portion of the 
people are intellectually and morally adjusted. 

ok * * 

No person can be called educated who will not do 
effectively something that he does not wish to do at the 
time when it ought to be done. 

* * * 

Our legislatures, both State and national, and our 
various administrative boards and bureaus are largely 
made up of those whom Thomas Jefferson wittily de- 
scribed as demi-lawyers. Their ruling passion is a 
statute or an administrative order. Their constant ap- 
peal is to force, to what has come to be known as the 
police power of the State, and they exercise it with a 
ruthlessness and a ferocity from which kings and em- 
perors have been accustomed to draw back. 


There is a silent referendum in the hearts and minds 
of men on every important enactment by a legislature 
and on every important decision by a court which in- 
volves a fundamental principle of civil liberty. Without a 
favorable issue in that referendum, the statute and the 
decision alike are written in water. It must not be for- 
gotten that law is but one form or type of social control. 


Our bureaucracy is quite as bad as that of Prussia 
ever was, without being so efficient, and now we have a 
dozen Verboten signs in the United States to every one 
that Prussia can show. 

* * * 

Through centuries a habit of obedience to the Ten 
Commandments may be built up among men, but the 
Ten Commandments cannot be enforced by all the Gov- 
ernments and armies in Christendom. 


The situation with regard to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is even worse, because the revolt against it is not 
confined to men and women of intelligence and moral 
sensitiveness in one section alone, but is nation-wide. 
It will not do to attempt to silence these persons by 
abuse or by catch phrases and formulas of the hustings. 
These men and women dissent entirely from the grounds 
upon which the case for the Eighteenth Amendment 
was rested, and they regard its provisions and those of 
the statutes based upon it asa forcible, an immoral, and 
a —- invasion of their private life and personal 
conduct. 


Z * * * 
There can be no more distressing and no more disin- 
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tegrating form of lawlessness than that which arises 
from the resistance of intelligent and high-minded peo- 
ple, on grounds of morals and fundamental principle, to 
some particular provision of law. 


We have almost got to a point where public men, and 
those who should be leaders of opinion, hesitate tv 
speak until they know what others are likely to say, 
and how what they say will probably be received by the 
press and the public. aon 4 


There are not so many as there should be who are 
willing to take the risk of being unpopular for the sake 
of being right . 


RINCE GELASIO CAETANI, the new Italian 
Ambassador, is qualified and has it in his 
power to do much for Italian-American relations. 
Although very young for such a post—he is but 
forty-six—he has behind him a fascinating record 
of experience and achievement. Scion of one of 
Rome’s noblest houses, with traditions antedating 
the Middle Ages, he came to America as a student, 
graduated from Columbia in 1903 as an engineer, 
worked three years as a laborer in Western mines, 
and became one of our leading metallurgists. When 
the war came he returned to Italy as a volunteer 
and presently put his practical mining experience 
to good use in tunneling and blowing off the top of 
the Col de Lana, achieving a famous victory. After 
the war he settled down as a simple farmer, and 
it was from this vocation that he was suddenly 
called, first to take part in the great national move- 
ment for saving Italy from social and economic 
chaos, and then to represent his country at Wash- 
ington. To the great company that gathered in his 
honor in New York on January 23 under the aus- 
pices of the Italy-America Society, he told in sim- 
ple and convincing words the dramatic story of how 
the Fascisti rescued Italy and outlined the purpose 
and programme of the new Government. - It was a 
story that thrilled his audience and elicited a warm 
response. If the sagacity of Premier Mussolini is 
to be gauged by his selection of an Ambassador to 
the United States, the outlook for the success of his 
novitiate in statecraft is indeed rosy. 


EN of large affairs in this country are taking 
democracy seriously. They have at length 

begun to appreciate the force of Metternich’s 
words, “A democracy is a perpetual tour de force.” 
But their seriousness is warping their powers of 
reasoning. Thoroughly aroused by the spread of 
tendencies which seem to be undermining some of 
our best American traditions, business men are tak- 
ing it upon themselves to do a little educating by 
means of propaganda. This is quite as it should 
be if they were going about it in the right way. 
But they are obsessed by the notion that they must 
reach the great public—that body which from time 
immemorial has given wakeful nights to kings and 
emperors and every sort of ruler. How to sway 
the great public is a problem which is not much 
easier to solve today, in spite of all our facilities of 
communication. It remains much what it has al- 
ways been. The masses do not think independent- 
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ly ; they rely, as they always have relied, upon lead- 


ers in their communities. Our forefathers appar- 
ently understood this better than we do, and hence 
they founded a representative democracy in which 
groups of persons delegated to individuals the 
power to represent them in the various assemblies. 
The same principle applies in education and pub- 
licity. If you wish to inculcate certain economic 
and social doctrines, your best and only chance is to 





the following statement made by Senator 


Borah in the Senate: 

It was American principles announced by President Wil- 
son upon which the Armistice was signed, and it was upon 
these principles that Germany laid down her arms. 

It was our soldiers that made possible the defeat and 
disarming of Germany. 

According to these announcements and principles, we 
declared officially and many times that with the German 
people as a people we had no quarrel, but a feeling of 
sympathy and friendship. In other words, we furnished 
the soldiers, the principles upon which the Armistice was 
based, which resulted in disarming and rendering Germany 
helpless, and we also made definite and certain pledges as 
to the treatment of Germany. 


Here are three dazzling half-truths. 1. It is true 
that President Wilson announced the principles 
upon which the Armistice was signed. 2. It is true 
that American intervention (tardy though it was) 
turned the scales to the side of the Allies. 3. It is 
true that President Wilson on behalf of this great 
nation professed no quarrel with the German peo- 
ple. But to say that anything like the whole truth 
is reflected in Senator Borah’s words is either delib- 
erately to misrepresent the truth or to be curiously 
insensitive to the larger forces which were at work 
in those momentous years. 

It will be convenient to discuss the second point 
first. American intervention means one thing if 
you insist that this country entered the war as 
promptly as could reasonably be expected. It 
means quite another thing if you acknowledge that 
our entrance into the war was shamefully delayed. 
The Independent takes the latter position and re- 
joiced to see that even Mr. Tumulty admitted in his 
book that the President could have led the country 
into the struggle much sooner than he did. The 
point is most important in considering our rights 
and duties towards Europe. What President Wil- 
son actually did was to confuse his countrymen as 
to the paramount issue. By urging them to be neu- 
tral in their thought he at once gave respectability 
to the German cause and opened the flood-gates of 
pro-Germanism, while silencing many prominent 
citizens who, except for his admonition, would have 
vigorously taken up the cudgels for the Allies. If 


P RO-GERMAN papers are making the most of 


the President could say in the autumn of 1916 that 
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bring your influence to bear upon leaders of opinion 
in cities, towns, and villages, and when you have 
persuaded them you may be sure that the masses, 
or a sufficient portion of them, will fall into line. 
If our business men could: only understand this 
axiom, they would save themselves much trouble 
and expense. The fact that they don’t appear to 
understand it leads one to think that they might 
well hesitate to set up as teachers. 


he wished some one would tell him what the Allies 
were fighting for, is it not clear that he was doing 
his utmost not to get the country into the war, but 
to keep it out? Obviously, one who wishes to work 
up a people to a fighting pitch does not go out of 
his way to strengthen the case of the enemy. Add 
to this the fact that when we did finally declare war 
we acted on a provocation which had existed for 
nearly two years. Thus, when the Lusitania was 
sunk, the President in his note to the German Gov- 
ernment clearly implied that another such act 
would mean war. This subsequent act came not 
long after with the sinking of the Sussex. Yet the 
President did nothing. 

This recital is undertaken not for the purpose of 
reviving old animosities but in the interest of the 
truth. For if our entrance into the war was need- 
lessly postponed, it is plain that we left to the 
Allies a disproportionate amount of the fighting. 
We stood aloof so long, indeed, that they were al- 
most exhausted. In these circumstances we might 
well be modest and not take to ourselves enormous 
credit for what we did. 

Now as to the first point. President Wilson’s 
part in dictating the principles underlying the Ar- 
mistice hinges upon the foregoing. On account of 
our great reserve strength when the war ended and 
because of the Allies’ exhausted condition there was 
nothing for them to do but accept such principles as 
Mr. Wilson chose to enunciate. This was unfor- 
tunate because the Treaty of Versailles clearly did 
not live up to these principles, and Germany may 
well feel that at least in this respect she was 
tricked. But let us not forget that President Wil- 
son signed the treaty although it was he who enun- 
ciated the principles upon which it was to have been 
based. 

Point 3. The distinction made between the Ger- 
man people and the German Government was mis- 
taken and utterly mischievous, and was never 
taken seriously by any large body of thought- 
ful Americans. How false it was has been 
clearly shown by the evidence of numerous 
observers, who assure us that Germans of every 
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class today are convinced that the war was forced 
upon Germany. Their present defiant attitude is 
exactly the thing which President Wilson attributed 
solely to the German Government. 

In the face of all this, what are our rights and 
duties? Manifestly the tone taken by Senator 
Borah is unwarranted. We are in no position to 
dictate to France or to dispute her interpretation 
of the Treaty. If England, which bore a gigantic 
burden during the war, wishes France well, even 
if not joining in the punitive expedition, we can 
afford to do likewise. Our duty is now what it has 
always been during these post-war years—to be 
ready to offer our services when they are acceptable 
and to make whatever helpful suggestions can be 
made. 

Mr. Hughes offered a plan which had great 
possibilities and The Independent is still convinced 
that it, or something very like it, will yet serve as 
the basis of any thoroughgoing agreement. What 
the public forgets is that America has made this 
effort to codperate with Europe, but Europe 
(France) for the time being refuses to codperate. 

In this matter there is one cause for real regret 
—that Mr. Hughes did not proffer his good offices 
in October or November and that the voice with 
which he made his proposal was so still and so 
small. If the Secretary of State would try to get 
the point of view of an anxious, waiting world, he 
would appreciate that his calm, rationalistic ap- 
proach to everything is deadening. The public de- 
sires no promises which cannot be fulfilled, but it 
craves now and then a full-hearted exposition of 
the Administration’s plans. 


The Ruhr and the Way Out 


HY is it that certain people among us, who 
\ \ looked on with complacent neutrality 
when the German hordes smashed 
through Belgium, are now aroused to righteous in- 
dignation by the French occupation of the Ruhr to 
' enforce payment for some part of the wilful devas- 
tation of French territory? Why is it, for exam- 
ple, that they charge the French with depriving the 
German babies of milk because forsooth Germany 
is obliged to restore some thousands of cows which 
her armies seized and drove out of France? Such 
are the thoughts that come involuntarily when we 
hear a United States Senator attack French “mili- 
tarism” and demand that America intervene to end 
the occupation of the Ruhr. 

But whether we approve or not, the fact remains 
that the French are now in possession of Germany’s 
richest industrial region and a new situation has 
been created. Germany’s quibbling protests and 
her assumption of the réle of injured innocent 
awaken but slight response in those whose mem- 
ories reach back a few short years or who have 
visited the devastated regions of France. The 
move, indeed, as we pointed out two weeks ago, 
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was practically unavoidable, for it was made in 
response to a sweeping popular demand in France 
against which nv government could have prevailed. 
That the French Government itself was under any 
illusions as to the actual collection of reparations 
by this occupation we do not believe, and we are 
satisfied that Mr. Bonar Law, understanding the 
French domestic situation, took the only logical 
position, one of benevolent neutrality while the ex- 
periment was running its course. 

This experiment has now reached a most inter- 
esting stage. To the French effort to compel opera- 
tion of mines and industries the Germans are coun- 
tering with sabotage and passive resistance. In 
the flood of propaganda news given out by both 
sides it is difficult to appraise the situation, but in 
general it is evident that good order prevails and 
that the threatened strikes are far from general. 
But it is also evident that the French are meeting 
with serious difficulties and have slight prospects 
of getting out an amount of coal commensurate 
with the cost of occupation. Of armed resistance 
and of war, rumors fly thick and fast, but they lack 
plausibility. The fact is that France has Germany 
by the throat and it is upon Germany’s great cap- 
tains of industry, the men who profited in the war. 
that the pressure is primarily exerted. For the 
moment they are posing as national martyrs, but 
many a man in Germany views with complacency 
the squeezing of these industrial barons. Already 
there are signs that the period of heroics may soon 
be succeeded by one of accommodation and negotia- 
tion, for the German workmen must eat, and to eat 
they must work. 

There is, of course, always the danger that some 
untoward incident may lead to a desperate conflict 
or that stoppage of industry and shortage of food 
may precipitate a violent radical revolution, but the 
indications point in a more hopeful direction. The 
disciplinary effect of the display of force, the reali- 
zation that the French mean business, the throt- 
tling of German industry, and above all the direct 
pressure upon the interests of the German indus- 
trial leaders, are likely to temper German arro- 
gance and lead Germany in a chastened mood to 
welcome a fresh deal in which there shall be no 
chance for evasion or stalling. When, on the other 
hand, the French people shall have learned the les- 
son that production cannot be brought about by 
coercion, that money going to pay for an occupying 
army might better go to reparations, and that 
eventually security must rest upon good relations 
and mutual economic benefit, they will be ready to 


accept a wiser solution than that for which they. 


first clamored. 

When that time comes, and for the sake of 
Europe we hope it will not be long delayed, we have 
no doubt that all parties will turn instinctively to 
something like the proposal which The Independent 
has frequently urged, the reference of the whole 
reparations matter to a non-political commission of 
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business men and economic experts. Such a com- 
mission might be expected to find a solution if any- 
body can and its recommendations would be likely 
to receive approval and be put into effect. Inop- 
-portune interference or gratuitous meddling is cal- 
culated to do more harm than good and weaken the 
effectiveness of the meddler when the time for real 
service comes. 


The Case of Dr. Grant 


UBLIC interest in the controversy between 
P the Rector of the Church of the Ascension 
and his ecclesiastical superior centres in- 
evitably, we fear, in the personalities of the con- 
testants and their skill in fencing. We are a super- 
ficial people, on the look-out, like the Athenians, for 
some new thing. Important matters, other than 
commercial values, do not deeply engage us if they 
have no aspect of novelty, and the issues raised in 
the declarations of disbelief made by the Rev. Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant, in Bishop Manning’s reply 
to them, and in Dr. Grant’s reply to the Bishop, 
are not new. They have been threshed over 
in heresy trials innumerable, and the arguments on 
both sides are familiar. Yet in the interest of in- 
tellectual clarity, and of those spiritual values 
which, after all, are not quite contemptible when 
measured against commercial values, we could wish 
that they might be thoughtfully and dispassionately 
reviewed. 

The case is in one way a particularly good one for 
dispassionate consideration because it has been 
made up by intelligent gentlemen who have not 
wasted words on adventitious matters and whose 
speech has been direct, but who have dealt with 
each other courteously. Dr. Grant denies not only 
the virgin birth but, as well, the divine power of 
Christ. Bishop Manning tells him that these 
denials conflict with ordination vows, and that he 
should either recant or resign from the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church. No question of free 
speech, he contends, is involved. Outside the Epis- 
copal Church there is abundant opportunity to 
teach any view sincerely held. The Bishop’s letter 
is a model of consideration and fairness except in 
one particular: The intimation that the vital issue 
is one of good faith might well have been omitted, 
because it is a Broad Church contention that or- 
dination vows do not commit the clergy to belief in 
specific dogmas. A question of interpretation is 
involved, and that leads on to a question of author- 
ity. Dr. Grant, and those who agree with him, 
rebel against authority. 

It is on all accounts desirable that these consid- 
erations should be taken up in that spirit of sin- 
cere devotion to “truth and beauty” which the or- 
dinances of the Church require. And yet they are 
not the matters of greatest or deepest importance. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that the Christian 
Church in all its sects and denominations is facing 
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the question, What religion will be left for it to 
bear witness to if the views of such courageous 
iconoclasts as Dr. Grant, former Bishop Brown, 
and their spiritual kind are to prevail? These shep- 
herds of the sheep do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ. Do any of them believe in the divinity of 
God? Quondam Bishop Brown takes the trouble 
to telegraph from Ohio to a New York newspaper ‘ 
that “the vast majority of mankind would not only 
agree with the rector [Dr. Grant] as to the absence 
of this [divine] power in Jesus but with me that 
there is no conscious personal God with any power.” 

Frank denial as sweeping as this used to be called 
atheism, and it provokes the inquiry whether a god- 
less religion is a possibility for many devout per- 
sons other than rectors and bishops. These may, 
it is true, say that it is, inasmuch as our up-to-date 
anthropologists (like Frazer of “The Golden 
Bough”) and authorities on the history of religion 
(like Jane Ellen Harrison) tell us that there were 
sacra long before there were deities. This re- 
joinder, however, would raise the further question 
whether our iconoclasts yet believe in the sacred- 
ness of the sacraments. Do they maintain that, al- 
though there is no God to hold responsible for any- 
thing in the universe, there is yet a transmission, or 
convection, of Grace through the bread, and wine, 
and oil, and the laying on of hands? 

Somehow, we doubt if they do, and so we find 
ourselves wondering just what is the substance or 
essence of the religion which they offer us. It is an 
old question, to be sure, but it will not for that rea- 
son down. A full half-century ago David Friedrich 


- Strauss, whose “Life of Jesus” had profoundly dis- 


turbed the peace of orthodoxy, wrote an epilogue 
to that work which he called “The Old Faith and 
the New,” wherein he asked the question, “Are we 
still Christians?” He answered that “If we would 
not evade difficulties or put forced constructions 
upon them, if we would have our yea, yea and nay, 
nay,—in short, if we would speak as honest, up- ° 
right men, we must acknowledge that we are no 
longer Christians.” Then he asked the deeper . 
question, “Have we still a religion?” and to this he 
answered, “Yes or no, according to the spirit of the 
inquiry.” This answer, of course, was no answer 
at all. Can any answer be made now? 

Philosophy is a priceless heritage, but it will not 
be easy to convince mankind in general that it is 
a religion. The religion of humanity may have 
great value, but is it after all a religion? A con- 
siderable part of the human race will in all proba- 
bility continue to believe in God, and a majority of 
those who think it worth while to go on calling 
themselves Christians will probably continue to be- 
lieve that Christ had the power of God. If these 
good people are all wrong and tragically ignorant, 
but should nevertheless continue to go to church, to 
take vows, to repeat creeds, to pray and be prayed 
for, won’t Dr. Grant and former Bishop Brown be 


good enough to tell us just why? <-,-, 
oe 
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Labor As Banker 


HE Locomotive Engineers’ Journal has for 
T a long time past been full of bitter attacks 
on “big business,” “the corporations,” 
“Wall Street,” and “capitalistic” interests gen- 
erally. For those who knew of this, there- 
fore, the course of the Brotherhood in buy- 
ing an interest in the Empire Trust Company of 
New York and receiving two seats in its directorate 
had a diverting and sardonic humor. The general 
public is duly impressed. Perhaps this step means 
the beginning of a new era of understanding be- 
tween labor and capital—perhaps. But we prefer 
to change the preposition, and suggest that it means 
a new understanding of capital by a few labor 
leaders; and a diverting success for them, so far, in 
obtaining funds with which to demonstrate the 
soundness of their understanding. The possible 
consequences are indeed large and interesting. 
We consider it a compliment to Warren §. Stone, 
Chief of the Engineers’ Brotherhood, to say that he 
is an ambitious man. If the Plumb Plan, which he 
ardently supported, had come into effect, there is 
little doubt that Mr. Stone would have been one 
of the labor representatives on the directorate of 
the nation’s railways. But the Plumb Plan did not 
take with the country, and as its prospects faded 
Mr. Stone uncovered his interest in banking opera- 
tions carried on with labor capital. The Brother- 
hood has large funds. 
ously large profits in recent years. Most engineers, 
and many other workers, have considerable funds 
in savings. The Engineers’ Bank in Cleveland, 
launched by Mr. Stone and his associates, shrewdly 
made use of various appeals to the workers. Let 
Labor have its own bank—a strong appeal in itself. 
Depositors should have all banking profits above a 
fixed figure—another good appeal. And through 
denunciation and appeal in the Journal Mr. Stone 
rounded up all the funds that could be attracted to 
his bank. The Cleveland bank has prospered—the 
service it offers is reported to have caused some 
worry to other banks in Cleveland. Asa result Mr. 
Stone is a figure in the banking world. Next, and 
quite naturally, On to New York!—with a chair 
beside Schwab and Du Pont, and a place in the very 
courts of the money devil! We take off our hat to 
Mr. Stone—not ironically, but in sincere admira- 
tion of his bold and shrewd grasp of opportunity. 
As to what may flow from this beginning, with 
the proposed establishment by the Engineers of a 
number of codperative labor banks in New York 
City, the possibilities are interesting enough. In 
the first place, “labor,” meaning by that term the 
aggregate of industrial workers, has at its com- 
mand altogether an amount of capital that could 
move mountains if it could be suitably applied. The 
American Bankers’ Association reported a few 
days ago that the increase during the last fiscal 
year in the country’s savings-bank deposits—fully 
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half of which must be credited to industrial work- 
ers—exceeded one and a half billions of dollars. 
What could they do with it? 

Take for example the railroads. Two years ago 
the Railway Age made an interesting suggestion to 
the railroad workers, who were then denouncing the 
state of railroad affairs. The total par value of all 
railroad stocks outstanding at that time was given 
at $6,583,000,000. Now, said the Age, if the rail 
workers would save for five years the amount of 
the $625,000,000 wage increase given them by the 
Labor Board in the preceding July, and put it into 
buying railroad stocks, they could at the end of 
that five years own a controlling interest in every 
railroad in the country. Not entirely practicable 
as to management, perhaps—but the suggestion 
serves to point the fact that labor savings, if con- 
centrated and applied, can buy almost anything 
that is for sale. It may turn out that Mr. Stone 
has taken an epoch-making first step towards a 
new solidarity of labor—the banking solidarity of 
labor savings. Well might he echo Archimedes— 
“T could lift the world if I could get a fulcrum.” 


The vital problem before labor banking is not 
funds, but management. So staunch a friend of 
organized labor as Professor John R. Commons 
warns it not to go into production, codperative or 
other, because labor has not the requisite expe- 
rience and skill in management. It is a sound 
warning, and Mr. Stone and the other labor bank- 
ers challenge it in their banking ventures. Labor 
itself has often denied that banking is production 
—but it will soon discover that it is management. 
With regard to this problem labor banking is likely 
to learn the lesson that everywhere stands out from 
the history of codperative undertakings—that as 
soon as a codperative manager attains high skill 
and judgment, purely commercial ventures try, and 
usually succeed, in luring him away. The labor 
banks are almost certain to find—if they last long 
enough to develop first-class banking ability among 
their own officers—that they must compete with 
commercial banks to retain these men. They will 
have to pay such salaries as labor men now gen- 
erally declare to be nothing but graft upon the 
public. In the conduct of their banks labor will 
have to learn standards of efficiency, production, 
responsibility, market rates for human service, 
that will severely shake many of its present beliefs. 
Unless and until it learns to look at its banking 
business from the point of view which it now gen- 
erally denounces, it cannot make a success of these 
undertakings. If, on the other hand, it can mobilize 
and apply skilfully and persistently the savings of 
industrial workers, it can do anything it wants to 
do. And it is an interesting fact that the one and 
only instrument with which it can accomplish such 
possible feats is the kind of corporation which 
generically is now one of the chief objects of its 
hostility. 
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The Passing of Frederic Harrison 
By Herbert L. Stewart 


death of Frederic Harrison has followed hard 
upon that of Sir Algernon West, and we must 
expect that before long no British publicist will remain 
to speak as an eyewitness of the great Victorian Age. 
But Harrison did not pass until he had fulfilled the full 
measure of that which was appointed him to do. When 
he gave us “Novissima Verba” three years ago, most 
of us felt that these were indeed his last words. As 
so often happens, more “last words” were to come, but 
they were the faint tricklings of a stream almost 
dried up. 
One does not minimize his brilliant literary career 
by acknowledging that Harrison did 


\ NOTHER “link with the past” has broken. The 


such books as “The Creed of a Layman,” or “The Phil- 
osophy of Common Sense,” in which—under the para- 
lyzing influence of Comte—he failed, as James Ferrier 
would have said, to “see the flesh and blood face” of 
the metaphysical problems on which he wrote with a 
fatal fluency. Metaphysics was not his field. 

As became a Comtist, Harrison was incessant in 
speaking about “Humanity”; but his enthusiasm for 
the ideal which this word signifies was independent of 
that eccentric setting in which the Comtist brother- 
hood has enshrined it. He believed as few others have 
believed in the efficacy of education, and acted as few 
others have acted upon the belief that education in its 
higher aspect can be diffused among 





not quite belong to the great upper 
circle. He was a marvelous expounder. 
His gift for placing many sorts of 
knowledge at the disposal of the read- 
ing public was as notable as it was 
rare. His essays were nutritious; his 
literary appraisals were admirably bal- 
anced and discriminating; his histor- 
ical pictures were vivid and lifelike; 
his Autobiography and Memories of 
his own time were among the most 
fascinating of their kind. Harrison 
was essentially a teacher. The reader 
of his books who uses them in the way 
the author intended—as a stimulant 


and guide to further study—will find 
therein the sources of a liberal educa- 
tion. But he was no original thinker, 
and while he left much that is of high 
value, he never achieved or attempted 





the masses. Harrison was never de- 
terred by such complaints as that of 
the nobleman in “Yeast,” that “when 
the upper classes write cheap publica- 
tions, the lower classes will not read 
them.” He felt that these lower classes 
had not been given a fair trial by 
those who know the right method of 
approach. Without fee or reward he 
would lecture to working men on eco- 
nomics, on mediaeval history, on the 
great figures in literature and art. 
He could write for the general public 
on subjects usually thought dry, but 
which he could make arresting without 
making his treatment superficial. To 
him, as to Coleridge, it appeared that 
the author should always rise above 
the mere purpose of “chasing away 
the dusky Gnome of Ennui,” and that 








a “literary masterpiece.” An admir- 
able reflector, but an indifferent lumi- 
nary! One thinks of him as illustrat- 
ing that definition of a “man of let- 
ters” in which Lord Morley has 
emphasized the need of the world of 
intellect not only for creative men, 
appreciators, popularizers. 

His interests were of the widest, and his fecundity 
was amazing. Only a short time ago a friend of the 
present writer ventured to say to Harrison in cor- 
respondence “I think I have read all your books,” and 
got the reply: “Permit me to say that I don’t believe 
you can have read all my books; I cannot remember even 
the names of all of them myself.” No wonder. They 
were the products of a mind that had been nourished 
for three-quarters of a century upon the best literature, 
speculative, social, historical—a mind that was stirred 
to independent reflection by all that it assimilated, and 
that produced because it must. Such papers as “The 
Problem of Constantinople” or “Paris as an Historic 
City,” such monographs as “William the Silent,” or 
“Cromwell,” or “The Meaning of History,” such pieces 
of criticism as “Studies in Early Victorian Literature,” 
or the volumes on Tennyson and Ruskin, were patterns 
of how to interpret, how to estimate, how to think. 
Perhaps the least successful of his performance: were 


torian age. 


but for critics, 


In the recent death of Frederic Harri- 

son, English literature loses another 

of the outstanding figures of the Vic- 

Frederic 

born in London in 1831, and published 

his last book after he had attained 
the age of 90 


literature is first and foremost an in- 
strument by which thought may be 
awakened on the larger issues of life. 
Under the title, “The Choice of Books,” 
he once addressed to us all some wise 
and weighty words about what to read, 
how to read, what not to read. The development of mod- 
ern publishing has called for guidance in this sphere, 
and Harrison did more than most writers to supply it. 
One wonders to recall how wide has been the scope of 
his instruction about all sorts of prose and poetry. 

In the service of “Humanity’”’ too he tried to make 
the men of various nations know one another. He felt 
that it was a British fault to be so little acquainted 
with great teachers abroad, to know so little of French 
and Italian and Russian literature. So he presented in 
crisp incisive papers the seething currents of European 
thought, aimed to interest his countrymen in foreign 
politics and society, that they might know, for example, 
in some real sense the French workingman, the French 
farmer, the French priest. +: Thus he both inspired and 
guided a more intelligent acquaintance with history, 
bringing its lessons home to the average man. He was 
not, indeed, one of those great investigators who have 
added in some remarkable way to our knowledge of the 
past. But he taught a public that the great investi- 
gators could never have reached, and he taught well. 


Harrison was 
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He was a real scholar, and the pride of the narrow 
specialist was often humbled by the discovery that even 
in his own field Harrison had “been there before him.” 
One felt often tempted to say that his specialty was 
omniscience, most of all when the veteran himself pro- 
tested that he had not had “time to read very widely.” 
But he was no pedant, and it was not to the scholars 
that his apostolic mission was directed. It was to 
“Humanity.” 

Twenty-two years back he came to the United States 
to speak in the Auditorium of Chicago at the commem- 
oration of Washington’s birthday. That glowing ad- 
dress must have lived long in the memory of all who 
heard it, as it even yet thrills the imagination of those 
who read it. The speaker was a true-born Englishman, 
and because of this—not in spite of it—his sympathy 
with American institutions was deep and steadfast. 
He told his audience at Chicago that the nations must 
share their heroes, that Washington belonged to Eng- 
land just as Alfred the Great and Shakespeare belonged 
to America. He would acknowiedge no real separation 
of those who, loyal to the faith of Humanity, work for 
the same high purposes “though the ocean rolls be- 
tween.” 

And in his social pamphlets he was ever on his 
critical watch-tower to warn us against some new peril 
to the great humanitarian enterprise in international 
affairs, some plausible pretext under ‘which mankind 
was being cajoled into selling the universal birthright. 
Whatever the evil thing was, and under whatever 
patronage it displayed itself, his invective was quick 
and sure. No doubt he made mistakes, as fierce con- 
troversialists often will. But one can recall no occasion 
upon which his high courage failed to keep him loyal 
to the cause he judged good though unpopular, or in 
which he hesitated at the thought either of favor or of 
penalty to speak the truth as he saw it. To say this of 
any man is surely to say much. 

Two conspicuous instances may be quoted. During 
the American Civil War he was quick to recognize that 
most of his own compatriots were on the side of the 
South, though almost all of them declared themselves 
“against slavery on principle.” Even Gladstone spoke 
of “that movement of the North which Mrs. Stowe finds 
sublime, but which is in my eyes tumultuous.” Aboli- 
tionists merely “on principle” were of small value at 
such a time, and the great cause would have waited long 
if it had not secured a champion with keener zeal than 
this. But Harrison was among those who never ceased 
to urge upon all Englishmen who would listen to him 
that the liberties of Humanity were at stake when Lin- 
coln sounded his trumpet, that the defence of Greece 
against Asia or of France against reactionary Europe 
could alone be cited as a parallel, and that succor to 
the Confederate States would be the lasting shame of 
any Power that might offer it. Perhaps still more im- 
pressive was his clear vision in international relation- 
ship as shown in the series of articles which he con- 
tributed to the Fortnightly Review when the Franco- 
Prussian War was driving to’a close. Harrison’s burn- 
ing words about Alsace-Lorraine in 1870 express the 
slowly reached judgment of the civilized world in the 
year 1918. 

Let the reader ask himself, in the light of the events 
we have seen, whether he can mention any other man 
that lived through an international crisis, and diag- 
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nosed its significance with an accuracy for which the 
experience of the next fifty years was destined to provide: 
such copious justification. 

Among those who care nothing for Comtism and 
little for obsolete social controversy, there are not a 
few who will be grateful to Harrison for his wonder- 
ful “Autobiographic Memoirs.” They connect us in 
imagination with historical scenes very distant but. 
very memorable. We meet in those pages with a 
raconteur who used to watch the Duke of Wellington 
cantering through Piccadilly Circus, who listened to 
the thunders of debate which preceded the downfall of 
the Corn Laws, who even stood as an interested small 
boy on a London sidewalk as the great procession passed 
on the day when Queen Victoria was crowned. Harri- 
son’s memory—like Carlyle’s—was as tenacious as steel, 
and he carries us back across two and a half genera- 
tions to show us the life of our grandfathers in their 
childhood with the same vividness with. which we might 
tell our children of the South African War. He had 
talked with a naval officer that served on the Bellerophon. 
when Napoleon I was being conveyed to English waters; 
he had spoken with those who saw Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
receive his honorary degree in the Sheldonian Theatre; 
he had heard from one who in turn had heard from an 
eyewitness about the scenes in Oxford when James II 
expelled the Fellows of Magdalen College! Probably 
Harrison’s only rival in this field was Sir Algernon. 
West, whom he outlived by so short a time—a veteran 
that had met a lady who in her youth was the intimate 
friend of Charles James Fox, who had been a frequent 
caller at Dr. Johnson’s house, and who had been solicited 
in marriage by Horace Walpole. Voices like those are. 
as voices from the dead. Such men surely owe their 
reminiscences to those who come after, and by Harrison 
the debt was discharged with a power, a discrimination,,. 
an enthralling interest of narrative which makes us 
for ever debtors to him. 

In many ways the Fates dealt gently with Harrison. 
To a late old age he never knew financial struggles and 
he never knew impaired health. He was often, indeed, 
the champion of unpopular causes, and had to bear the 
prophet’s disappointment over an unheeding world. 
But with bodily vigor, material comfort, leisure for the 
literary work one loves, and an audience always respect- 
ful if not always enthusiastic, a prophet may well be more 
than content. 

Not in such circumstances as these does a man 
develop the bitterness of a Swift or even the melan- 
choly of a Montaigne, and Harrison’s affection for his. 
kind had no taint either of discontent or of gloom. 
Deprived of those consolations of faith which bring 
strength to him who looks not only outward and inward 
but upward, he preserved at least Goethe’s “high. com- 
posure of the human spirit.” For his own cinerary 
urn he chose as an inscription “He found peace.” To 
the present critic neither peace nor composure could 
result from the Positivist theory of life. But, if Har- 
rison found rest in a creed which to other souls would. 
mean desolation, one is at least glad that to so faithful 
and upright a seeker it brought calm. We read that he 
passed away peacefully in sleep, doubtless in that tem- 
per of which his friend George Meredith wrote: 


Death, shall I shrink from loving thee? 
Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall? 
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Japan and America: The Achievements 


of the Conference 


By Henry W. Taft 
II—What Has Happened Since the Washington Conference 


The Shantung Controversy 

HROUGH the good offices of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
[susie a protracted negotiation between the 

representatives of China and Japan led finally to 
the making of a treaty satisfactory to both countries, 
whereby Japan was to withdraw her troops from the 
Shantung province, transfer the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway to China and relinquish to China other provin- 
cial rights and property interests which had been given 
to Japan under the provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 
The dispatches indicate that Japan has now scrupulously 
performed her promises. On December 10 last the ter- 
ritory of Kiaochow was restored to China, and for the 
first time since Germany came into possession many 
years ago, the Chinese flag has been raised over the ad- 
ministrative building. The Japanese police headquarters 
have been taken over by the Chinese, and on December 
14 all remaining Japanese troops in the territory de- 
parted. In May last all Japanese forces were withdrawn 
from the Shantung Railway line. 


. Armed Forces in China 
OT only Japan, but also America and Great 
Britain, had maintained armed forces in China, 
and on the assurance of China of her intention and ca- 
pacity to protect the lives and property of foreigners, it 
was agreed that all foreign troops should be withdrawn. 
The chief complaint by China was that by maintaining 
Japanese troops in Siberia and Manchuria a feeling of 
uneasiness was caused lest the territorial integrity of 
China should be impaired. It was especially feared 
that the maintenance of troops in Siberia cloaked sin- 
ister designs to secure a foothold on the Asiatic con- 
tinent while Russia was in a condition where she could 
not protect herself against invasion. In October all 
troops were withdrawn from the Siberian mainland; 
and in July Japan withdrew all her troops from Han- 

kow and along the Yangtse River. ; 

Japanese troops still remain in occupation in North- 
ern Sakhalin. Japan has differentiated the situation 
in Sakhalin from that existing in any other part of 
the Asiatic continent. What the merits of her position 
are it is difficult, without a judicial investigation, to 
ascertain. But there appears to be no doubt that as a 
result of the incident at Nikolaievsk in 1920, more than 
seven hundred Japanese, including women and chil- 
dren, as well as the Japanese Consul and his family and 
his official staff, were tortured and massacred. Baron 
Shidehara, in his address to the Disarmament Confer- 

ence, commenting upon the incident said: 


No nation worthy of respect will possibly remain for- 
bearing under such a strain of provocation. Nor was it 
possible for the Japanese Government to disregard the just 
popular indignation aroused in Japan by the incident. Under 
the actual condition of things, Japan found no alternative 
but to occupy as a measure of reprisal, certain points in the 
Russian province of Sakhalin in which the outrage was 
committed, pending the establishment in Russia of a 
responsible authority with whom she can communicate in 
order to obtain due satisfaction. 


The Baron added that it was 


the fixed and settled policy of Japan to respect the territorial 
integrity of Russia and to observe the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of that country as well 
as the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations in every part of the Russian posses- 
sions. 


In response to this statement, Secretary Hughes 
said: 

These assurances are taken to mean that Japan does not 
seek through her military operations in Siberia to impair the 
rights of the Russian people in any respect or to obtain any 
unfair commercial advantages or to absorb for her own use 
the Siberian fisheries or to set up an exclusive exploitation 
either of the resources of Sakhalin or the Maritime Province. 
According to the dispatches, the occupation of Rus- 

sian territory has been ended, except in the northern 
part of the province of Sakhalin. 


Naval Reduction 


O determine the extent to which the reduction agreed 
to in the Shantung Conference has been carried for- 
ward would involve a technical examination. This much 
may, however, be said: Construction upon four capital 
ships has been suspended, the scrapping of thirteen 
other ships has progressed to the extent that they have 
been divested of their armament and manned by a small 
number of men. The armament of the warship Fuji 
has been removed and she has been made a special serv- 
ice boat. The programme for new vessels has been 
modified so as to bring it in accord with the stipula- 
tions of the treaty, the naval appropriation being cut to 
the extent of about $53,000,000. The naval establish- 
ment at Port Arthur in Manchuria has been abolished, 
the naval personnel is being reduced by 12,000 officers 
and men, and the number of employees in the naval ar- 
senals is being reduced by 6,000. Whether the progress 
towards carrying out the provisions of the treaty made 
by Japan is as great relatively as that made by England 
and the United States, is a subject upon which positive 
assertions cannot well be made. 

It is unfortunate that Italy and France have not 
ratified the treaties, and thus cleared the way for the 
entire disarmament program. But on December 24 
Count Uchida, the Japanese Foreign Minister, officially 
stated in the Upper House of the Japanese Parliament 
that in the event of non-ratification, he hoped that Japan 
would take the necessary steps looking to a solution of 
the problem in concert with Great Britain and the 
United States. In view of the fact that the three coun- 
tries are the great naval powers of the world, this state- 
ment is reassuring. 

It will be remembered that the Washington Confer- 
ence did not deal with the reduction of land forces. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese Government has proposed 
a program which has already in part gone into effect, 
by which the army will be reduced by nearly sixty 
thousand troops, that is, to the extent of about one- 
fifth of the military establishment. 
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/ The Twenty-one Demands 

HE treaty between Japan and China during the 

Great War was made in 1915 after Japan had 
made the so-called Twenty-one Demands which were 
embodied in five separate articles. Some of the de- 
mands, if acceded to, would have resulted in serious 
invasions upon the sovereignty of China, and would 
also have involved an infraction of treaty stipulations 
with other nations. The fact that the demands were 
made afforded a just basis for the charge that under 
stress of the conditions produced by the war, and under 
the duress of an ultimatum by Japan to China when 
the latter was helpless, Japan had sought not a mere 
economic foothold in China, but a political hegemony. 
Group 5, which contained the most offensive proposals, 
was substantially eliminated from the treaty as it was 
ultimately signed, but during the Washington Disarm- 
ament Conference, the Chinese delegation sought to 
have all of the treaties and notes of 1915 reconsidered 
and cancelled. Under pressure of the other powers, the 
Japanese delegation announced its willingness to make 
material changes in the treaty, and the effect of such 
changes was such that, taken in connection with the 
Nine-Power Treaty adopted by the Conference, and the 
interpretation placed by Secretary Hughes and others 
upon the statements made by Mr, Shidehara in the 
Conference, there remains little or nothing of which 
just complaint can now be made. When the treaties of 
1915 were entered into the American Government ad- 
dressed a note to the Chinese Government in which, 
after calling attention to the treaties, it notified the 
Chinese Republic “that it cannot recognize any agree- 
ment or undertaking which has been entered into or 
which may be entered into between the governments 
of China and Japan, impairing the treaty rights of the 
United States and its citizens in China, the political 
or territorial integrity of the Republic of China, or the 
international policy relative to China, commonly known 
as the open door policy. 

The Twenty-one Demands were undoubtedly a polit- 
ical mistake. They were made during the administra- 
tion of Count Okuma, then Japanese Premier, and were 
undoubtedly a manifestation of the imperialistic and 
militaristic spirit vitalized by the confusion and stress 
incident to the Great War, when the powers of the 
world interested in Oriental affairs could not turn aside 
to adjust controversies in the Orient, particularly in 
such a manner as to check Japan, one of the most im- 
portant of the Allies. But even in Japan the action of 
the Japanese Government in coercing China did not es- 
cape criticism, for Mr. Hara, who subsequently be- 
came, upon a change of administration, the Premier of 
Japan, introduced in the Japanese Parliament a resolu- 
tion characterizing the negotiations with China as “‘in- 
appropriate in every respect, . . . detrimental to the 
amicable relationship between the two countries, and 
provocative of suspicions on the part of the Powers; 
that they have the effect of lowering the prestige of the 
Japanese Empire; and that, while far from capable of 
establishing the foundation of peace in the Far East, 
they will form the source of future trouble.” 

In connection with what was originally demanded 
in the twenty-one articles, and the now famous Lansing- 
Ishii agreement, concerning the special interests of 
Japan in China, it is interesting to note that in the re- 
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port of the American delegation, signed by Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Underwood, and Mr. Root, they say that 
special interests as defined by Baron Shidehara “are 
not claimed to connote either political domination or ex- 
clusive privileges or any ‘claim or pretension’ preju- 
dicial to China or to any other foreign nation, or any 
antagonism to the principle of the open door and equal 
opportunity.” Baron Shidehara’s statement upon the 
subject is so significant that I quote it in full: 

We are vitally interested in a speedy establishment of 
peace and unity in China and in the economic development 
of her vast natural resources. It is, indeed, to the Asiatic 
mainland that we must look primarily for raw materials and 
for the markets where our manufactured articles may be sold. 
Neither raw materials nor the markets can be had unless 
order, happiness, and prosperity reign in China, under good 
and stable government. With hundreds of thousands of our 
nationals resident in China, with enormous amounts of our 
capital invested there, and with our own national existence 
largely dependent on that of our neighbor, we are naturally 
interested in that country to a greater extent than any of 
the countries remotely situated. 

To say that Japan has special interests in China is simply 
to state a plain and actual fact. It intimates no claim or 
pretension of any kind prejudicial to China or to any other 


foreign nation. 
Nor are we actuated by any intention of securing pre- 


ferential or exclusive economic rights in China, Why should 
we need them? Why should we be afraid of foreign competi- 
tion in the Chinese market provided it is conducted squarely 
jand honestly? Favored by geographical position, and having 
fair knowledge of the actual requirements of the Chinese 
people, our traders and business men can well take care of 
themselves in their commercial, industrial and financial 
activities in China, without any preference or exclusive 


rights. 
We do not seek any territory in China, but we do seek a 


field of economic activity beneficial as much to China as to 
Japan, based always on the principle of the open door and 
equal opportunity. 
America’s Future Attitude Toward Japan 

ETWEEN two great nations it frequently happens 
that questions are pending which arouse more or 
less controversy. But diplomacy affords an instrumen- 
tality which is generally adequate to bring about a 
friendly solution., No dispute is now pending between 
the United States and Japan which cannot easily be com- 
posed in that manner.) Both countries will, of course, 
continue to deal with international questions from the 
standpoint of their respective interests. These will 
sometimes conflict, and they must be dealt with at arm’s 
length. ‘In negotiations which ensue, we cannot expect 
more from Japanese diplomatists than from those of the 
older nations like England, France, and Italy; for Japan 
cannot reasonably be expected to conform to a standard 
of international conduct higher than that of other civil- 
ized nations.. Especially, we should not attribute to 
Japan sinister intentions not consistent with recent de- 
velopments. Presumptions of such intentions cannot 
safely be deduced from the lurid inventions of sensa- 
tional journalists, for it has become increasingly difficult 
to create a war atmosphere by means of fiction. The 
convincing evidence afforded by the more than nascent 
spirit of democracy in Japan, her industrial growth, 
her increasing import and export trade with the United 
States, and her willing codperation with America and 
England in establishing an instrumentality for peace 
in the Pacific—all these things are making it difficult 
to convince the American public that she still has 
militaristic ambitions which are inimical to the United 
States. And these underlying conditions must tend to 
produce between the American and the Japanese people 
better commercial, political, and, I hope, social relations, 
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The Teacher’s Pay and His Service 
By Henry S. Pritchett 


President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


tion has the public mind been more confused 

in late years than by the discussion touching 
the scale of teachers’ salaries and by the campaigns 
instituted before Legislatures and by college alumni to 
increase these salaries. One distinguished publicist 
has stated that the problems of the country could be 
solved by paying college professors salaries of $20,000 
a year! 

The main question involved has been rendered less 
easy to grasp by the consideration of numerous minor 
factors. For example, it has been urged that unless 
college salaries were placed upon a generous scale, col- 
lege teachers would be forced to expend a large part of 
their time in earning money outside. This statement 
contains only a half-truth. The fact is that the profes- 
sors who earn the largest sums of money in outside occu- 
pations are the best paid professors in the country. 
The college professor or the public-school teacher who 
takes outside occupation does this quite as often from 
the desire to have a more comfortable life as from any 
necessity for greater pay in order to live a modest and 
scholarly life. When once a man has tasted the advan- 
tages from the earnings of outside occupations it is 
rare that he forgoes that pleasure however large his 
college salary may become. College professors seek 
outside employment, not so much from the pinch of 
poverty as from the desire for greater comforts, for 
more money to expend, for the ability to lay up sums 
for old age, and, above all else, from the satisfaction 
that they derive in dealing with extra-mural affairs. 
Sometimes the outside effort is a stimulus to scholar- 
ship. More often it is a deterrent. But no fixation of 
salaries at a high level will induce men who are affected 
by these influences from earning extra compensation 
through outside enterprises. 

The question—What is a fitting compensation for a 
teacher in a high school or in a college?—is one whose 
solution presents as many difficulties as the effort to 
determine a living wage for miners or railroad shopmen. 
There are scholarly and able men who live their lives 
and bring up families on salaries of two or three thou- 
sand dollars. Some of these men become great teachers 
and contribute fruitful research. There are other men 
who receive the highest salaries paid by universities, 
whose work as teachers is barren and whose researches 
have merely sufficed to give them diversion. There is 
no determinable relation that would fit all classes of 
schools and all institutions of learning as between the 
salary of the teacher and the cost of a scholarly life in 
the community in which the teacher lives. 

Teachers are human, and it is not astonishing that 
there has arisen a new discontent among them scarcely 
known twenty years ago. Men of high education and 
intelligence, working as college teachers on modest sal- 
aries, have been made unhappy and in some cases em- 
bittered by the sight of men, less intelligent than they, 
occupying positions in business or in fiduciary relations, 
requiring no greater intelligence and no greater ability, 


P ton» in no one matter connected with educa- 
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but carrying a compensation many times their own scale 
of pay. Something of this feeling has been voiced by 
a few teachers. , 

There are two circumstances that the teacher who 
feels discontent is likely to overlook. 

One is that the men who get large salaries or large 
financial rewards in business are exceptional. The 
typical man who accepts business employment must live 
upon a salary less secure and smaller in the long run 
than the college professor’s. What excites the irrita- 
tion of the teacher is the success, not of the average 
man who goes into business, but of the exceptionally 
paid man, oftentimes of his own group in the social 
order or from his own acquaintance, who in his judg- 
ment has less ability and less power to contribute to the 
community than himself. The teacher rarely stops to 
think that the average of the men who go into business 
must be content with an annual income less stable and 
smaller in amount than that which he receives. 

A second circumstance to be remembered is that such 
discontent as has been brought about by the comparison 
between the salaries of the best paid professors and the 
annual income of men who work for great corporations, 
or who are successful in the law or in medicine, is due 
in large measure to an artificial scale of salaries and 
one that must in time be corrected. 

Corporations in the United States not only have done 
much to confuse the public mind as to what is a fair 
rate of compensation for a professional service, but 
they have also brought down upon themselves an un- 
necessary amount of ill-will by an exaggerated scale of 
corporation salaries. It is right that the manager of 
a great railroad or of a great industrial plant should 
be paid a generous salary, but that salary should have 
a relation to the service which the individual is actually 
able to render. It should not be a mere bonus taken 
out of profits without reference to the rate of com- 
pensation which the individual himself ought to re- 
ceive in proportion to all other compensation. Corpora- 
tions have demoralized the whole scale of salary pay- 
ments by paying large salaries to mediocre men, and 
by paying to certain exceptional men annual sums of 
money that are really nof salaries but gratuities out of 
the profits of the corporation. Nothing could be more 
wholesome in the great business organizations of the 
country than to adjust their salaries on the basis of what 
a man’s service is really worth, and not on the basis of 
how much of a bonus can be taken out of the earnings 
of the business. 

This tendency is not confined to organizations for 
profit. The great insurance companies of New York, 
some seventeen years ago, went through a period of 
the sharpest criticism and reorganization on account of 
abuses which had crept into their methods of business. 
One of the indictments against them was the payment 
of huge salaries to their officers and of other salaries 
to persons who performed nominal services only. The 
reform that followed this investigation resulted in the 
payment of fitting and suitable salaries to the presidents 
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of insurance companies. Gradually, as time went on, 

« the old tendency for a friendly executive committee to 
raise salaries returned. An insurance company is not 
a money-making business. It is a trust operated for 
the benefit of its policy-holders. The payment of $125,- 
000 to $150,000 annually to the president of a life in- 
surance company is not a salary. A large part of it 
is a gratuity taken out of the savings of policy-holders. 
The duties and responsibilities of the ordinary life-in- 
surance president are not comparable with those of 
the presidents of the great railways, whose salaries 
are on a distinctly lower scale. 

One objection to an inflated salary scale lies in the 
fact that the men who receive such salaries become so 
anxious to preserve their places that their courage and 
initiative are reduced. This has been sharply illus- 
trated in the experience of the labor unions. Twenty 
years ago labor-union leaders received meagre salaries 
compared with those of college professors. Today they 
receive salaries comparable to those paid in business, 
and every labor leader knows that should he lose his 
position nothing like it is within his reach. The situa- 
tion results in constant pressure upon him to yield to 
this demand or that in order to hold his place. 

The teacher can never hope to be paid on a scale of 
salary comparable to the artificial salaries paid in busi- 
ness. Part of his compensation comes in the security 
of his position, but he must find the basis of his satis- 
faction in the life itself. When he enters the profes- 

sion of the teacher he must have as his chief motive 


HE flood of stock dividends which marked the 
T closing months of the year 1922 has naturally 
given rise to a great deal of comment and dis- 
cussion. If a corporation with a capital of $100,000,000, 
represented by 1,000,000 shares of a par value of $100 
each, accumulates a surplus of $50,000,000, it may 
merge this surplus with its original capital, making the 
total capital $150,000,000, by issuing 500,000 new 
shares of stock, these new shares being distributed to 
the existing holders of the stock, in the proportion of 
one of the new shares to each two of the old shares. 
The shares of stock thus distributed are spoken of as 
a “stock dividend,” in contradistinction to dividends 
proper, or cash dividends. The cash dividend is money 
taken out of the corporation treasury and transferred 
to the shareholder; in issuing a “stock dividend” the 
corporation does not give up any part of its assets. 
In so far as the comment and discussion upon stock 
dividends deals either with the policy of corporations 
or with governmental policy toward corporations, it 
raises a number of more or less complex questions that 
are both interesting and important. Concerning these 
questions, however, there is no occasion for any feeling 
more acute than that which belongs to many other ques- 
tions of similar complexity, interest, and importance. 
But the re-emergence of the stock dividend question 
has revived in many minds the other aspect of it— 
that which relates not to the corporations that declare 
the stock dividends, but to the individuals who receive 
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the desire for the scholarly life, the willingness to serve, 
the enjoyment of books, of study, and of the compan- 
ionship of students. If these things do not form his 
chief inducement then it were far wiser to turn his 
effort to those fields of business in which larger finan- 
cial rewards are to be had. By all means we must in- 
crease the salaries of our teachers until they at least 
enable a scholar to live a dignified, simple, and whole- 
some family life, but any salary scale that attempts to 
go beyond that would appeal to a different group of 
men and to a different set of motives. 

At this stage of our national life, when America is 
looked upon as the richest nation of the world, and 
when the temptations to extravagance in all directions 
of social endeavor are great, it is worth while to note 
what some other nations are doing with limited facili- 
ties and modest budgets. We are inclined to think that 
we can do nothing in a school unless it is magnificently 
housed and expensively furnished. The Swiss and 
Dutch schools are furnishing an extraordinary example 
of the admirable work that can be done in many direc- 
tions despite limited facilities and modest salaries. 
They serve to remind us that as a matter of history and 
of fact the real things that make a school are its teach- 
ers, its traditions, and its ideals. This is nothing new, 
for the history of education has given the same demon- 
stration again and again, but for Americans of our day 
there is no truth so needful to realize afresh as the pre- 
eminent importance of men and ideals and the compara- 
tive insignificance of buildings and equipment. 


them. The Supreme Court decided, two years ago, that 
stock dividends could not be taxed as personal income; 
but the decision, which was by a five to four vote, is 
thought by many to have rested on a mere technicality, 
and is cited by them—often without any implication of 
disrespect to the Court—as an instance of the subtle 
ways in which “property,” or “wealth,” escapes its just 
obligations. It seems worth while, therefore, to set 
forth in as plain and convincing a manner as possible 
the essential reason why stock dividends cannot be 
treated as income to their recipients without flying in 
the face of the simplest and most palpable facts. 
Before doing this, however, it may be well to acknowl- 
edge that some of the reasons—and fairly good ones, too 
—which are adduced for denying that stock dividends 
are income do rest on certain rather subtle considera- 
tions of language or of economics. One of these, and 
the one that is perhaps most familiar of all, turns on 
the distinction between income on the one hand and 
increase of capital on the other. So long, it is said, as 
the recipient of the stock dividend holds on to his new 
shares and does not sell them, he has received no income 
—whatever increment there may have been to his pos- 
sessions, it has been an increment to his capital and 
not to his income; just as increase in the value of a 
piece of real estate does not become income until the 
property is sold. On this whole question, however, of 
the distinction between ordinary income and increase 
of capital there is room for dispute. 
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But the real reason why stock dividends cannot be 
regarded as income has nothing to do with any distinc- 
tion—either linguistic or economic—between income 
and capital. The man who receives a stock dividend 
does not, through the receipt of it, get any addition to 
his possessions. Nothing belongs to him that didn’t 
belong to him before he received the so-called dividend. 
A corporation whose capital consisted yesterday of 
a million shares, of a par value of $100 each, issues 
today a 100 per cent. stock dividend. This means that 
any person who owned yesterday one share of the cor- 
poration’s stock owns today two shares; but the two 
shares which he owns today represent simply one one- 
millionth interest in the corporation, just as did the 
one share which he owned yesterday. There has been 
no increase in the extent of his interest in the aggregate 
assets of the corporation, and there has been no increase 
in the value of those aggregate assets. It does not 
matter what motive the corporation may have had in 
changing the nominal basis of its capitalization. The 
question is simply whether the shareholder has received 
anything that he didn’t possess before—and he has not. 
The form of his holding has been changed—and 
changed, by the way, not by his own choice, but by 
that of the corporation—but the holding itself is pre- 
cisely what it was. 

In spite of the indisputable correctness of this, in 
spite of its simplicity and its freedom from any taint 
of technicality, and in spite of its theoretical conclusive- 
ness, it might still be urged that practical experience 
shows that there must be a fallacy somewhere in the 
argument—provided practical experience did so. But 
practical experience shows nothing of the kind. Surely 
nothing is more familiar than the instant adjustment 
which takes place in the stock market when a big stock 
dividend is declared. In the case supposed above, if 
the stock had been selling previously at $200 a share, it 
will sell at about $100 a share after its dilution by a 
stock dividend. Sometimes, to be sure, the glitter of 
the stock dividend produces a boom in the stock which 
sends it substantially above the point of exact readjust- 
ment; but as a rule this does not happen, and very 
frequently the new quotation is such that the two shares 
fetch somewhat less than the one did before. It all 
depends on the way in which the estimate which had 
been current of the earning power, and the prospects, 
of the corporation has been affected by the declaration 
of the stock dividend. 

Thus the receipt of a stock dividend not only does 
not constitute an addition to the possessions of the 
shareholder, but does not even furnish any evidence 
that such addition had taken place in the past. A large 
stock dividend is, of course, evidence that the corpora- 
tion had made great gains in the past; but this may 
have happened many years ago, or may have been hap- 
pening continually during a long series of years, while 
the shareholder may have only recently become pos- 
sessed of the stock. Suppose that he paid $200 a share 
for the stock on the first of January, that he received 
a 100 per cent. stock dividend on the following first of 
April, and that the stock, which had continued to stand 
at 200 during the interval, then fell to 100; would it 
not be monstrous to say that he had derived an income 
of $100 from the stock? Yet this is not an abnormal 
supposition, but is on the contrary precisely the thing 
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which is to be expected in the very nature of the case, 

and is approximately the thing that does habitually take 
place in fact. No matter where one draws the line 
between capital and income, the only possible basis for 
taxing stock dividends as income to the shareholder is 
the supposition that the total value of his shares, old 
and new, shows an increase over the value of the old 
shares before the stock dividend was issued. But if 
the case is rested on that ground, then it is only this 
increase that can be regarded as income; and further- 
more, there is precisely as much reason for taxing as 
income such increase in the value of his shares as may 
take place without any declaration of stock dividends 
at all. In other words, there is no ground whatever 
for placing stock dividends as such in the category of 
income. 

While I regard the case thus stated as complete, I 
feel it necessary, even at the risk of fatiguing the 
reader, to meet one counter-argument which, until 
closely examined, has considerable plausibility. It has 
been contended that if one goes back to the question of 
the value of the stock, even a cash dividend may be 
made to appear not to be income. In the case above 
discussed, supposed that the corporation, instead of 
issuing a stock dividend of 100 per cent., actually paid 
a special cash dividend of $100 on each of its million 
shares; this, it is contended, would diminish the assets 
of the company by $100,000,000, and would therefore 
diminish the value of each of the million shares by $100. 
And so, it is argued, if we admit that stock dividends 
are not income, we are reduced, upon the same grounds, 
to the absurdity that cash dividends are not income 
either. 

But upon examination the absurdity disappears. 
The fact is that in the case supposed the cash divi- 
dend really is not income, and the law commits an 
injustice in treating it as income. But normally cash 
dividends are income; and the injustice is of the kind 
that general laws are always liable to inflict in special 
cases. Furthermore, both in the case of stock dividends 
and of cash dividends, if the shareholder has, in point 
of fact, received no income, he can resort to the remedy 
of selling the whole of his holdings of the stock, and 
thus in his income-return offset the actual loss resulting 
from the decline in the value of the shares against the 
supposititious gain represented by the special dividend. 
But deliberately and wantonly to compel resort to such a 
proceeding would be preposterous. In the case of cash 
dividends, the necessity to resort to it, when it does 
arise, is an abnormal incident, resulting from the appli- 
cation of a rule which is in general manifestly right; 
if stock dividends were taxed as income, that necessity 
would arise from the application of a rule which is 
in general, and in its very nature, manifestly unjust and 
wrong. 

Whether stock dividends ought to be subjected to 
special taxation, what have been the motives of the 
corporations in the recent enormous issue of such divi- 
dends! these and similar questions are open to fair 
and profitable discussion. But the idea that, in not 
taxing stock dividends as income of the individual 
shareholder, government permits a technicality to stand 
between “wealth” or “property” and its just obligations, 
arises out of a confusion of thought which a little reflec- 
tion will make perfectly obvious. 
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Domestic Affairs 


British-American Negotiations Broken Off 

HE negotiations between the British and American Debt 

Funding Commissions have been broken off. The Brit- 

ish Cabinet is said to be, as a whole, far from satisfied with 

the terms offered to the British Commission, though ’tis 

said that Bonar Law himself favors acceptance of them. 

The British Commission sailed for England on January 20, 

to lay the situation in full before the Cabinet. Presumably 

there will be a resumption of negotiations in some form at 

no distant date. 
Rural Credits Legislation 

The Ship Subsidy bill has been laid aside again in the 

Senate, and the Senate is devoting itself to Rural Credits 

legislation. The Capper bill has been passed. It is a con- 

servative measure. It extends the life of the War Finance 
Corporation for another year and some- 


$1.08 per ton when work is paid for on the tonnage basis. 
It further prescribes the eight-hour day, the six-day week, 
and the check-off system. That is, it substantially con- 
tinues the present arrangements. It expires on March 31, 
1924. 

The country will breathe more easily. The possibility of a 
coal strike this spring might well cause uneasiness, since 
reserve stocks hardly exist. 


Another Little Outrage 
Former Union employees of the Missouri and North Ar- 
kansas Railroad, who went on strike two years ago, have 
on sundry occasions since then held up railroad traffic by 
acts of destruction. Within the last ten weeks they have 
greatly increased their destructive activity, blowing up 
bridges, dynamiting tracks, disabling locomotives, suspend- 
ing train service for days on end. The railroad is the only 
one serving thirteen counties in northeast Arkansas. On 
January 15 representatives from all these 





what extends the powers of that cor- 
poration in the interest of credits to 
raisers of livestock. Its purpose is sum- 
marily described as follows by Senator’ 
Capper: 

As a whole, the American farmer still 
is selling low and buying high. There are 
virtually no financial institutions that 
meet the peculiar requirements of an in- 
dustry that markets its products only onc. 
a year and that, as in livestock growing, 
requires three years to finish its product. 
The purpose of this bill is to retain our 
existing financial machinery, to alter and 
improve it only in so far as it is not 
functioning properly, and to create new 
institutions only where it seems impossible 
to achieve the same results in any other 
way. 

The Lenroot bill is now under con- 
sideration. This bill would use the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Land Banks and 
would authorize the U. S. Treasury to 
advance $5,000,000 to each of the twelve 
Land Banks for rural credits. 

There seems to be a line of cleavage in 








counties met in the town of Harrison and 
resolved “to put an end to outrages by 
driving the strikers out of the country.” 
Straightway they set out to put their 
resolution into action. They were ac- 
companied by officials ordered by the Cir- 
cuit Court to search the homes of cer- 
tain persons for evidence. They first 
went to the home of a man named Greg- 
ory. He opened fire on them and they 
returned it. He then surrendered. The 
next morning his body was found sus- 
pended from a railroad bridge. Leaving 
the house of Gregory, the committee pro- 
ceeded to publicly flog two prominent 
sympathizers with the Union men, and 
they escorted a number of the latter to 
the Missouri line. Every day and in 
every way it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that we are the best-governed, the 
most moral, and the most kindly people 
in the world. 

One notes, however, with satisfaction 
that on the 17th two of the Union men, 








the Senate between those who would i z 
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charged with recent burning of railroad 


create new credit agencies and those who p, Wan de Graeff, newly appointed tides and dialing eullly, oe Oe 


would increase the power and efficiency Minister to the United States from 
the Netherlands 


of existing ones. 
A New Bituminous Agreement 


Several conferences of representatives of operators and 
miners of fifteen bituminous coal fields, contemplating a 
new basic agreement to govern wages throughout the bi- 
tuminous industry after March 31 (date on which the pres- 
ent agreement lapses), having failed, another conference 
of a somewhat different nature began in New York on 
the 18th. It was expected to include representatives of the 
old central competitive field only, the larger conferences 
(practically of nation-wide representation) having been 
found unwieldy. But it was still smaller, as the Western 
Pennsylvania operators’ representatives did not turn up. 

An agreement was signed on the 24th by representatives 
of operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. It 
is expected that this agreement (like the old “central com- 
petitive field” agreement) will be accepted as the basis for 
wage scales and working conditions throughout the bitumin- 
ous industry. It prescribes a wage of $7.50 per day or 


tenced to seven years in the State Peni- 
tentiary. And one notes with equal 
satisfaction that a committee has been appointed by the 
State Legislature to investigate the entire situation, includ- 
ing the murder of Gregory, and that the committee is 
already at work. 


Talking Across the Atlantic 


On the night of January 14 long messages sent by radio 
telephone from New York City were heard almost per- 
fectly by Signor Marconi and others at Southgate, Eng- 
land. In 1915 a brief message sent by radio telephone from 
Arlington, Va., was heard at the Eiffel Tower, Paris. The 
test the other night marked a very great advance since 
1915 towards the development of wireless telephony for 
commercial use. But there is a considerable distance yet 
to go. Privacy has not yet been achieved, and the sun, in 
the present state of development, does not permit trans- 
mission during the day over great distances. But soon, no 
doubt, Tom and Mary can chat privately across the main. 
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The De Bochegat helicopter, carrying two passengers, — . the air at McCook Field about four feet—perhaps an epoch-making 
eat of aviation 


Brief Notes 

The President has nominated Edward T. Sanford, United 
States District Judge for the eastern and middle districts 
of Tennessee, to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
in succession to Justice Pitney, recently retired. 

*x* * * 

Our Government has made no reply, and it is understood 
that it will make no reply, to the protest against the Ruhr 
occupation submitted to it by Germany. 

* * * 
The President has signed the Naval Appropriation bill. 
* *e * 


At noon on January 23 the American flag was lowered 
on Ehrenbreitstein. American forces had occupied the 
American zone on the Rhine, including the Coblenz bridge- 
head, since July 2, 1919. 

The U. S. Army transport “St. Mihiel” left Antwerp 
with our former Rhineland garrison on board on the after- 
noon of the 25th. General Allen remains temporarily at 
Coblenz to close up American affairs. The French will 
take over the American zone. 

* * * 

The Metro film company has, against much competition, 
won little Jackie Coogan, who engages to make four pic- 
tures, the consideration being $500,000 down and 60 per 
cent. of the profits. 


Germany 
The Ruhr 


HE history of the “Industrial Mission to the Ruhr” 
was carried in the last fortnightly issue to midnight, 
January 11-12. On the 11th the mission (consisting, ac- 
cording to a report declared to be official, of 50 French, 12 
Italian and 12 Belgian technical experts) was installed 
with headquarters at Essen, and upward of 35,000 troops 
(mostly French, some Belgian) were posted for its pro- 
tection. Prior to the arrival of the French (it will be con- 
venient to speak of occupational acts and personnel as 
“French” instead of “Allied,” sinée, though Belgian mili- 
tary and civilians and Italian civilians are participating, 
the occupation is primarily a French affair), the head- 
quarters (with personnel and records) of the German coal 
distribution syndicate was moved to Hamburg—the begin- 
ning of “passive resistance”; and with the arrival of the 
French the German authorities, obeying orders from Ber- 
lin, ceased shipments of coal and coke to France and Bel- 
gium, though shipments to Italy (the German motive there- 


in being obvious) were continued. On the 12th the Ger- 
man Government formally notified the Reparations Commis- 
sion of suspension of reparations payments in cash and 
in kind to the “Treaty-breaking Powers” because of the 
Ruhr ocupation, which it declared to be in violation of the 
Versailles Treaty. [But it would seem that coal shipments 
to Italy have been continued to date.] 

The French authorities attempted to win the owners and 
operators of the privately-owned mines and coke-ovens and 
the officials of the State mines and coke-ovens to codpera- 
tion, pointing out that, with such codperation, there would 
be no dislocation or change in the normal life of the popula- 
tion unless for the better; but they did not omit to indicate 
what would be the consequénces should the German mag- 
nates obey the orders from Berlin and refuse to codperate. 
On the 13th it seemed that the French had won, for on 
that date the German magnates agreed to resume on the 
15th shipments of coal and coke to France and Belgium on 
reparations account, on condition of payments in advance 
by France and Belgium—a condition accepted. But on the 
15th the German magnates repudiated the agreement; they 
would obey the orders from Berlin. The great economic 
struggle was now definitely joined. 

The French forthwith proceeded to extend the area of 
occupation to include practically the entire Ruhr coal basin. 
Guards have been posted to control all the railroads and 
canals running out of the basin. The Allied line now runs 
from Wesel, at the junction of the Rhine and Lippe, east- 
ward along the Lippe to Liinen, thence southwesterly (east 
of Dortmund) to Herdecke on the Ruhr, thence irregularly 
south of the Ruhr to Diisseldorf on the Rhine. It is to be 
noted that the area so bounded extends well beyond the 
“neutral” zone established by the Versailles Treaty east 
of the Rhine, into which zone Germany is forbidden by the 
Treaty to send regular troops. The French have announced 
that they do not intend to extend the area of cc*upation, at 
least for the present. Reports differ as to the present 
number of occupying troops, figures given ranging from 
45,000 to 100,000. 

The German magnates continuing recalcitrant, six of the 
most prominent, including Fritz Thyssen, managing di- 
rector of the great Thyssen interests, were tried at May- 
ence by a military commission on the 24th, charged with 
disobedience of the orders of the occupying authorities. 
All were found guilty and fined. Two of them (State offi- 
cials) were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment; but the 
sentence was suspended. After the trial there were riots 
in Mayence, according to a report which requires confirma- 
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tion. The magnates refuse to pay the fine; the consequent 
action of the French will be awaited with interest. 

But what of the attitude of the miners? It is not clear. 
There was a strike of 100,000 miners in the Thyssen and 
Stinnes mines in protest against the trials noticed above, 
but it was brief. The French seized a number of State- 
owned mines and coke-ovens, whereupon the workers knocked 
off work. It would seem that the French withdrew and 

that thereupon 
work was re- 
sumed. Com- 
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1. Ski Obstacle Race on McGill University Campus 
2. Jumping at Montreal Ski Club Hill 


mon report had it that there was to be a general strike on 
the 22nd; it did not materialize. Reports as to the orders 
issued from Berlin are most conflicting. In this world turned 
upside down any one might do anything, to be sure; but one 
can scarcely credit the report that Berlin has ordered that no 
coal be brought to the surface lest it be seized on reparations 
account. The writer is inclined to believe that there has been 
some, but not a very great, falling off in the amount of 
coal mined. 

But how much coal is actually being delivered to France 
and Belgium? It is impossible to say. Certainly, how- 
ever, only a small proportion of what is due on reparations 
account. 

And that brings us to the railway situation, which is 
still more obscure. The German Government ordered the 
German railwaymen not to assist in transportation of coal 
to France or Belgium, and similar orders were issued to 
bargemen and canal employees. To what extent these 
orders have been obeyed does not clearly appear. There 
have been partial and sporadic strikes, but as yet no gen- 
eral strike. Upon a careful sifting of the conflicting re- 
ports the writer inclines to believe that the situation as re- 
gards the railway, telephone, and telegraph services is more 
disquieting to the French than the situation as regards the 
coal and coke output. Whatever coal and coke has reached 
France or Belgium has consisted of shipments (rail or 
barge) routed to unoccupied Germany and seized by the 
French (“requisitioned,” acknowledgments being given) 
and rerouted to France or Belgium. But whether in these 
cases the French found it necessary to furnish their own 
train or barge crews in whole or in part—here again we 
are ata loss. There are normally in the Ruhr region about 
45,000 railroad workers. One report declares that the 
French have sent into the Ruhr valley about 3,500 railroad 
workers and that they have mobilized in France enough 
more to supply the railroad service required for the neces- 
sities of the army of occupation and for transportation of 
reparations coal; that, moreover, they are prepared to take 
over and operate the telephone and telegraph services. 
It is impossible to determine from reports to what extent 
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French personnel is being used at present for these serv- 
ices; it is not absolutely certain that it is being used at all. 

German reports state that coal is flowing into unoccupied 
Germany in normal quantities. Certain French reports 
state that no coal is going into unoccupied Germany, and 
moreover that empty trucks are not being returned from 
unoccupied Germany (a most significant thing, if true, as 
indicating a finish fight). 

The very latest reports state with assurance that the 


French have been stung into the resolution to isolate un-. 


occupied Germany completely from occupied Germany. The 


sporadic and partial strikes, the infinite petty sabotage, be 


it observed, are more exasperating and obstructive than 
would be a general strike. If Germany wishes to deprive 


herself of coal, so be it, say the French. The French con-: 
cern will then be limited to obtaining the coal due on repara-: 
tions account, enough to keep the French and Belgian fac-. 


tories working. Presumably, if there should be a complete 


strike of the Ruhr mines France and Belgium could find’ 


the personnel required for getting out the reparations coal. 
Those Ruhr miners who elect to continue at work will be 
paid by the French. Those who elect to strike may liein the 
bed they have made. The French will not feed them, though 
of course they will relax their decree of isolation so far 
as to admit relief supplies of food and money. If coal is 
produced in excess of the reparations quantities and the 
requirements of unoccupied Germany, it may accumulate, 
or rather, means will doubtless be found for selling it by 
a roundabout route to the industries of unoccupied Ger- 
many. If Herr Cuno and Herr Stinnes want a real test 
of endurance they can have it, say the French. They will 
find that they are biting off their noses to spite their faces. 

So at any rate the latest dispatches; not without a 
certain plausibility. It is all very obscure, fantastic, mod- 
ern, and disgusting. 

* * * 

The French have seized the customs machinery of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr basin and propose to collect the 
export dues and the 40 per cent. coal tax. “Not a customs 
barrier like that of 1919,” say the wise ones; but the writer 
fails to see any substantial difference. It is not likely that, 
under present conditions, much will be realized from these 
duties, but the French action is a necessary part of the 
general French plan. 

* * * 

Space is lacking for discussion of developments in the 
Rhineland arising out of the Rhineland Commission’s de- 
crees ordering seizure of the administration of the State 
forests, of the customs machinery, etc. A considerable 
number of recalcitrant State officials have been evicted. As 
the French and Belgians enjoy a majority control in the 
Rhineland Commission, the Rhineland and Ruhr régimes 
are in harmony and in fact interlock. 

* * * 

Space is lacking for discussion of the following matters: 

1.. The currency question, with reference especially to 
the measures France must adopt should the supply of Ger- 
man marks be discontinued or reduced below the necessities 
of the occupied area. 

2. The various reactions in unoccupied Germany to the 
Ruhr situation. Despite rumors to the opposite effect, the 
Interallied Control Commissions remain in Germany. 

38. The Russian reactions to the Ruhr situation. The 
rumor factories are working overtime supplying the menda- 
cious tid-bits demanded by a gullible world. 

4. The minor untoward incidents of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion: such as the Bochum affair. 


Poincaré’s New Plan 
On January 15 the partial moratorium granted Germany 
last August lapsed, and the London reparations programme 
of May, 1921, went again into effect. Under that pro- 
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gramme a quarterly reparations installment of 500,000 gold 
marks fell due from Germany on January 15. But at the 
instance of Poincaré the Reparations Commission notified 
the German Government in advance of January 15 that 
a delay of payment of the installment until February 1 
was granted. The fact that Poincaré proposed the delay 
shows that that admirable man is not really “looking for 
trouble.” He has submitted to the Reparations Commis- 
sion a new offer to Germany which follows the general lines 
of the plan proposed by him at the recent Premiers’ meet- 
ing but has been adapted to meet certain wishes of the 
Italians and Belgians. In one important respect it differs 
from the earlier plan; the most important of the “produc- 
tive guarantees” called for in that plan are now in Poin- 
caré’s hand; not, one may be sure, to be relinquished. It is 
reported that the Reparations Commission has adopted 
Poincaré’s new plan and will give the Germans until Feb- 
ruary 15 to accept or reject it; presumably grant of a cor- 
responding further delay of payment of the January repa- 
tions installment is understood. 


Fresh Negotiations? 

It is said that Mussolini is moving vigorously for fresh 
negotiations. But there are difficulties. Herr Cuno says 
he is willing to enter a general conference, but will not 
negotiate with the “Treaty-breaking Powers” alone, nor 
will he negotiate while “the Franco-Belgian troops are 
illegally ocupying a vital economic center of Germany.” 
On the 11th Poincaré told the French Chamber: “If [the 
Ruhr operation] furnishes us an opportunity tomorrow or 
later to talk with a Germany become more conciliatory, or 
with the industrialists become less stubborn, we will not 


flee from the conversation.” Poincaré’s main object in the 


Ruhr occupation is to bring pressure on the great German 
industrialists, in order to convert them from enemies into 
champions (through a new appreciation of their true self- 
interest) of a policy of fulfillment. One wonders whether 
Poincaré would not consider it wasted time to negotiate 
before he had seen convincing evidence of change of heart 


and mind in the industrialists. 
* * * 


It should be noted that the above account (in which an 
effort is made to include all the important “values”) goes 
no further than midnight, January 24-25. News has just 
arrived that a general railway strike began on the 25th. 


Senator Borah on the Ruhr, and a Rejoinder 


On the 22nd Senator Borah issued the following state- 
ment: 


This is a situation in which the United States cannot with 
honor remain silent. The first duty of a nation is to protect 
its life, when assailed, and its highest honor and glory in 
victory is to be just to a fallen foe. It is this rule which 
distinguishes the savage from the civilized nation. 

It was American principles announced by President Wil- 
son upon which the armistice was signed, and it was upon 
these principles that Germany laid down her arms. It was 
our soldiers that made possible the defeat and disarming of 
Germany. 

According to these announcements and principles we 
declared officially and many times that with the German 
people as a people we had no quarrel, but a feeling of 
Sympathy and friendship. In other words, we furnished 
tthe soldiers and the principles upon which the armistice 
was based, which resulted in disarming and rendering Ger- 
many helpless, and we also made definite and certain pledges 
as to the treatment of Germany. 

After all that and at a time when Germany has been 
disarmed and rendered powerless, her territory is invaded 
and military rule is established, all of which will bring in 
its wake indescribable suffering and untold misery to the 
German people as a people, and in addition to that great 
financial and economic loss to our own people. 

Even before the invasion took place, this Government had 
been advised by its own representatives that great suffering 
must obtain in Germany throughout the winter and that 
thousands of women and children must die of starvation. 
The action of France accentuated that condition. 
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In other words, we see. the German people turned over to 
the most destructive and ruthless method of militarism, of 
arbitrary power, and we don’t so much as even record our 
protest. Certainly we cannot be silent under such circum- 
stances. 

We should, when we saw this thing coming, and it has 
been perfectly apparent for months that it was coming, 
have called a conference and sought through honorable and 
peaceful methods to avoid this crisis—to adjust the economic 
problems involved—which would have also given us an 
opportunity to make clear and positive our views upon such 
a policy as now obtains. 

But this we declined to do. We did not even, as a matter 
of fact, suggest to France, in a way that France felt bound 
to take notice of, any plan whatever. We remained silent 
and inactive and without a policy or a programme when the 
interest of humanity and the most vital economic interests 
of our own people called for us to make a pronounced and 
unmistakable effort to bring the Powers concerned into a 
conference for adjustment of the questions involved. 

But certainly it ought not to be permitted for the world to 
look upon us as conniving at this programme by our silence. 
It is wholly different from a case in which we had no part 
in the war or in the conflict. We should declare our attitude, 
our position, and make our protest—this is the very least 
we can do, and we should do very much more. 

The act of France is, in my judgment, without authority 
under the Versailles Treaty. It is a defiance of inter- 
national order and peace. It is an offense against humanity. 
What she is doing will not bring compensation, but it will 
bring supreme suffering, not only to the Germans, but to 
the people throughout Europe, and incalculable loss to our 
own people. 


The above, it should be observed, is a statement of opin- 
ion, not an argument. But such is the prestige of Senator 
Borah that doubtless hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have accepted that statement as correct and just and would 
have our Government follow the advice offered. It seems 
only fair, therefore, that the following from a correspond- 
ent, whose knowledge of the situation in Western Europe 
is probably wider and more profound than that of Senator 
Borah, and whose judgment is probably no less respectable, 
should also be quoted here. Our correspondent says: 


The situation is indeed one regarding which the United 
States cannot with honor remain silent. It behooves the 
United States Government unequivocally to declare that the 
action of the French and Belgians in the Ruhr Valley is 
correctly based on the Versailles Treaty and is morally 
justified in 
view of de- 
liberate Ger- 
man default 
and evasion. 
It behooves 
our Govern- 
ment to de- 
clare its ad- 
miration of 
the patience, 
moderation, 
and clemency, 
exhibited by 
France _ to- 
wards Ger- 
many ever 
since the 
Armistice, 
and most par- 
ticularly its 
admiration of 
the humane 
and concilia- 
tory manner 
in which the 
present Ruhr 
operation is 
being con- 
ducted. 

The following outstanding facts seem to be obscured by 
German propaganda and Anglo-Saxon gullibility, working 
together. During the Great War the Germans ruthlessly 
and deliberately destroyed the industrial plants of north- 
eastern France, of a region which bears the same relation 
to France which the part of the United States east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason and Dixon Line bears 
to the United States. Since the Armistice the French 
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Five Pueblo Indian chiefs en route to Washington, where they 
will join chiefs of other Indian tribes in making a direct appeal 
to Congress to allow them to keep their lands 


loans) the equivalent of $8,000,000,000 toward restoration 
of this region. It contemplates expending four more billions, 
and no doubt will find it necessary to expend other billions 
still. Not one single German plant suffered any injury 
whatsoever in the War. Yet the amount paid by Germany 
towards reparations has been insignificant compared with 
French expenditures on that account. The French halted 
deflation before it had gone dangerously far and are even 
calling in their paper. Collapse of the French fise and 
finance could better be justified than the German collapse. 
The French argument is difficult to answer that the German 
collapse was willed and plotted by the German idustrialists. 

The main purpose of the present French operation in the 
Ruhr is to bring pressure on the German industrialists, in 
order to force the latter to relax their pressure on the Ger- 
man Government, in obedience to which that Government 
has defaulted and evaded. No doubt, if the German Govern- 
ment and the German industrial magnates persist in their 
policy of “passive resistance,” there will be great suffering 
in Germany east of the Rhine and outside the Ruhr valley. 
And no doubt the sufferings of the Ruhr population will be 
great indeed, if that population obeys the orders from Berlin 
and from those industrial chiefs who have been exploiting 
it so cruelly. But these sufferings need not occur. The 
French do not wish them. The French Government, how- 
ever, is very properly more solicitous about the sufferings 
of its people than about the sufferings of Germans, which 
latter are nine-tenths due to the cupidity and rapacity of 
the German industrialists. If the industrialists (and their 
servant, the German Government) should accept the reason- 
able proposals made by Poincaré at the recent Premiers’ 
conference, and should proceed to the fulfillment of their 
terms in good faith, and if besides they should consult the 
well-being of the German workingman rather than the 
realization of their own dream of the economic domination 
of the world; then, instead of additional suffering for the 
German people, there would be a reasonable average of 
prosperity and certainly no starvation. What makes the 
Poincaré proposals unacceptable is that they involve such 
strict supervision of the German fise and finances as to 
make evasion impossible. The French are rightly convinced 
that without such supervision to make sure that revenues 
are properly collected and properly applied to rehabilitation 
of the German fise and finances and recovery of German 
credit and to reparation payments (a partial moratorium 
as to which they would grant for two years), the revenues 
would not be properly collected or properly applied. It is 
unfortunate that such supervision should be necessary. It 
is necessary; that’s all. And, look you! The French are 
honest when they say that their troops in the Ruhr valley 
are there only to protect the Industrial Commission. If 
the United States and Great Britain should speak out, as 
they are bound in honor to do, in approval of the French 
policy, there would be no necessity of supporting troops, or 
a necessity of only a few at most. German objection to an 
occupying force is silly. German troops occupied north- 
eastern France after 1871 until the French indemnity was 
paid. If there is suffering, I repeat, in Germany, it will be 
due to the unjustified German policy of “passive resistance.” 
If the United States and Great Britain should speak out for 
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France as they are in honor bound to do, that policy would 
be dropped in a moment. 


Spoke Like an Officer and a Gentleman 
Lt. Col. Owsley, National Commander of the American 
Legion, has made the following statement: 


Germany must fulfill her reparations obligation. She has 
not thought of discharging that debt. She has sulked and 
has blocked the way. I believe she did not intend to pay 
on the day she signed, and I do not believe it is in her mind 
now to pay, if she can keep from doing so. If we must 
take a side, I say take the side we took in the war. I believe 
that if the civilized nations would speak again to Germany 
in a language she would understand, there would be no mis- 
understanding in Europe again. 


Lausanne 


NE hears that, instead of supervision by the League 
of Nations, as previously reported, an international 
commission, composed of one Turk, one Greek, and one or 
more nationals of a country or countries which did not par- 
ticipate in the World War, will supervise the exchange of 
populations. Greece will supply the ships. A treaty to 
cover this operation, independent of the hoped-for general 
peace treaty, will, it is said, be signed in the near future 
by Greece and Turkey. 
* * * 

Ismet Pasha has turned down the British proposal that 
the Mosul question be referred to the League of Nations 
for decision, and Lord Curzon has declined the Turkish 
proposal of a plebiscite in the Mosul region. Lord Curzon, 
however, has written the Secretary of the League, asking 
that the League Council give its attention at its next ses- 
sion to the Mosul dispute, as provided in Article XI of the 
Covenant. The Council is to meet on January 29 at Paris. 


Several Things 


T is reported that Hungarian troops (whether regulars 

or irregulars, is not clear) have been crossing the 

Transylvanian border of Rumania, and that fighting has 

resulted. Another rumor that seems to have been exploded. 
* * * 


For an account of the curious little opera-bouffe per- 
formance in Memelland, petty and ridiculous in itself, but 
important because of its relation to larger issues, the reader 
is referred to the Independent Inter-Weekly for Schools, 
issue of January 27. 

A Peasants’ Parliament has been elected in Memelland 
or “Little Lithuania.” This Parliament the other day 
passed a resolution requesting the American Government 
to support the new Memel home-made Government against 
any attempt of the Allies to resume control. They also 
resolved for annexation of Little Lithuania to Lithuania. 
Most of the members of the Little Lithuania Parliament 
have lived in the United States. 

* * * 

Many reports state that Russia is concentrating numer- 
ous troops on the Polish border and on the border of Bes- 
sarabia. These reports seem to be untrue. 

* * * 

General Chen Kwang-ming, who some months ago de- 
posed Sun Yat-sen from the Presidency of the Canton 
Republic and abolished that Republic, has fled from Canton 
before the approach of troops from Yun-nan and Kwang- 
si Provinces loyal to Sun Yat-sen. The situation is very 
obscure. It is to be noted that Fu-kien Province is in the 
hands of supporters of Sun Yat-sen. Sun Yat-sen will sail 
for Canton from Shanghai within a day or two. 

* * * 

A Briton earning only $1,250 pays $56 thereof in income 
tax to the Government; an income of $2,500 is taxed $253; 
of $5,000, $815; of $10,000, $1,940. The average taxation 
per head, national and local, is about £22. 
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Judge Hooper for Henry Ford 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


reporter from the Riverbank Eagle, “there 

is some important news I can give you to- 
day: you-can announce that Judge Lem Hooper has at 
last made up his mind and come out for Henry Ford 
for President. And listen, William; you can say that if 
we can get the Constitution fixed right—and that’s an 
easy job these days—I’ve got the man picked for the 
Vice-Presidency likewise. Ford and Coué, that’s my 
ticket. Faith and Hope. I. Fixem and U. Curem. 
Slogan: ‘The Millennium by Christmas.’ The world 
all dolled: up and perfected by December 25. That’s the 
notion! 

“The trouble with folks, William, is that when we do 
raise a great man in this country we don’t appreciate 
him. MHere’s Henry Ford, giving his whole life to 
benefit the people and making only a billion or so dollars 
for himself, and we don’t arise as 
one man and make him President! 
I can’t understand it. Here’s 
Henry Ford, ready and willing to 
make bales and bales of paper 
money that will be every bit 
as good as Russian rubles, if 
not worse, and we don’t grab him 
and thrust him into the White 
House! I can’t understand it. 
Here’s Henry Ford, shooting out 
world-cures faster than his fac- 
tory can shoot out cars, and we 
don’t pass a law making him 
President for life! I can’t under- 
stand it. Why, my gracious! a 
man that can turn out a car that 
can live on a couple of squirts of 
air and less calories than a fat 
woman eats the day after she 
reads the diet book is bound to 
know all about everything! <A 
man that can put a million cars 
where there wasn’t even a potato- 
bug before can’t help but know all 
about political economy and things. 


oe oe William,” said Lem Hooper, J. P., to the 


It stands to reason, 
William. How many cars did Thomas Jefferson turn 


out? None! And what did he know about political 
economy? A lot! It is as plain as the nose on your 
face then, William, that a man that turns out a million 
cars must know a million times as much as a man that. 
never turned out any. Folks ought to think about these 
things. Folks ought to use their brains. Sometimes 
I think Hen Ford is the only one that’s got any brains. 
If that ain’t so how does it come that nobody thinks 
up the things Hen Ford thinks up? 

“What we need down at Washington, William, is 
somebody that will get something done, and get it done 
by Christmas. That’s how Henry Ford does things— 
snappy! Think it up, start it going, get it done and 
over with by Christmas! Big brain; splendid mind, 
William! Look at how Wilson let the war fool along 


over there in Europe—let it drag along year after year 
and then had to send hundreds of thousands of soldiers 





over to stop it. Terrible waste of time and money and 
everything, William. But that ain’t Ford’s way. No, 
sir! Ford rents a ship, sends it over yonder and—‘out 
of the trenches by Christmas!’ ” 

“But they did not come out of the trenches, Judge,’” 
suggested the reporter. “That Peace Ship was an aw- 
ful flivver, wasn’t it?” 

“And that’s what we want in this country,” said 
Judge Hooper, not heeding the interruption. “We 
want speed and economy. We want a brilliant mind 
that can send a peanut to do the work of a battleship, 
and get it done by Christmas. 
And have the peanut come back 
all safe and sound except for, may- 
be, a dent in the mud-guard. It 
makes me sick to see all this 
fol-de-rol about Turkey and the 
Greeks and Armenians; if Hen 
Ford was President he’d send a 
rowboat over there and it would 
be all fixed and settled by Christ- 
mas. By December 25 he’d have 
Europe 2!! settled down neat and 
tidy, running on a steady speed- 
ometer, and the Russian Bolshe- 
viks singing ‘Nearer My God to 
Thee,’ and kissing all capitalists 
on both cheeks. 

“‘The Millennium by Christ- 
mas’—that’s our slogan, William, 
and there’s only one thing that 
bothers me. If Hen Ford is 
elected President and does as well 
and as wisdomly as he did with 
that Peace Ship that got the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas, 
what in the dickens would be left 
for him to do between Christmas 
and New Year’s? And the rest of 
the time? There wouldn’t be any- 
thing left for nim to fix up by 
next Christmas. Unless he turned 
in and helped Coué cure us of what is or ain’t the mat- 
ter with us. 

“There’s only one thing I can’t understand, William. 
I can’t understand why Henry ain’t manufacturing 
phonographs and sewing machines and clothes-pins and 
shoes and everything else a factory can make. I don’t 
see why Henry ties himself down to cars and tractors. 

“Yes, indeed; I’m for Henry Ford for President, 
William, but I think maybe it would be best for all 
concerned if he didn’t jump right into the job but 
started in a lesser political capacity and worked up as 
he learned the ropes.” 

“What sort of lesser job do you mean, Judge?” the 
reporter asked. 

“Well,” said Judge Hooper thoughtfully, “I know one 
I’d like to see Henry try a spell. It come to my mind 
when I was in New York. I’d like to see Henry be 
traffic cop at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street for 
awhile before he tackles the Presidency.” 
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ERCY WAXMAN’S “Versiflage” 
(The H. K. Fly Company) is a 
gay looking book of light verse, which 
the author divides into Erotica, Tommy- 
rotica, Parrotica and Exotica—or love 
poems of the jesting sort, frankly 
humorous and nonsense verse, parodies, 
and finally, a few poems in which the 
poet, writing in New York, recalls his 
native land, Australia. (He is, how- 
ever, free from the usual cant of pre- 
tending that he wishes to be elsewhere 
than in the city of his adoption.) Mr. 
Waxman has the right touch for light 
verse; he can make an amusing rhyme 
about a trifle (such as the one on 
“Beau Nash’s” notes on fashions for 
men in the theatre programs); his 
lines ripple and do not halt, and, finally, 


he does not take himself too seriously. 


He is a good critic and satirist—he can 
even satirize the satirists, as in his two 
poems about the young and doleful 
realists. Here are two from the first 
section of the book: 


THE COMMON LOT 
I’ve loved Lenora many years, 
I’ve brooded, suffered, been in tears; 
I’ve woo’d Lenora ardently, 
With incandescent constancy. 
I’ve poured the fever of my soul 
Into my words and acts; the whole 
Of me vibrated at her wish— 
She treated me like some cold fish. 


To Joan, upon the other hand, 

I’ve always been quite mild and bland. 
I’ve given her no passioned glance, 
It’s always been the merest chance 
I’ve ever found myself alone 

At some soirée or ball with Joan. 

And yet though this is really true, 
She treats me like Lenora, too. 


LOVE A LA CARTE 
The night is fairer, dearest girl, 
Because you’re here. 
And joy takes on a swifter whirl 
Because you’re here. 
The stars themselves far brighter shine, 
There’s greater sparkle to the wine, 
While life to me seems just divine, 
Because you’re here. 


There’s double flavor to the food, 
Because you’re here. 
The menu’s more than twice as good, 
Because you’re here. 
And twice as prompt the waiters do 
Each gladsome service, thanks to you... 
Alas, the check is double, too, 
Because you’re here. 


It has long been my belief that the 
British Novelists, Ltd. (if there is such 
an organization), should retain at fifty 
thousand pounds per annum, Mr. George 
Ade (or if he was not available, some 
even less gifted American) to rewrite 
and revise the conversation of Amer- 
icans which they so dearly love to in- 
troduce in their stories. Even that 
most intelligent weekly, Punch, holds 
firmly to the theory that by sprinkling 
a sentence liberally with “guesses,” it 
achieves idiomatic American speech. 

Some of the opening remarks of 
Peter Ganns, the American detective in 
Eden Phillpotts’ novel, “The Red Red- 
maynes” (Macmillan) indicate either 
that Mr. Phillpotts has taken expert 
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advice or that he is the most remark- 
able of English novelists. (As the 
author of his Dartmoor novels, he is, 
in my estimation, one of the finest of 
living novelists, of any country.) His 
creator does not make Peter “guess” 
every moment or two; he uses “hunch” 
correctly, and moreover he is capable of 
such a sustained flight of American 
slang as this: ‘You were right on the 
spot, hit the trail before it was cold 
. . « yet a guy who had joined the 
force only a week before could have 
done no worse. . . . Your dope never 
cut any ice from the start. ... The 
hopeless way you bitched up this thing. 
. . . Remember that I know the case 
inside out and I’m not talking through 
my hat.” 

This is simply extraordinary. Some 
of the slang is a little cold—but Peter 
Ganns is an elderly man, and probably 
(like many of us) took aboard his life’s 
supply of slang about the time of the 
Spanish war. At all events, this pas- 
sage scores higher in accuracy than 
any I have ever read in an English 
novel. Once, a dozen years ago, after 
reading twenty of the Dartmoor novels 
of Mr. Phillpotts, I fancied that I could 
have writen a few lines in passable 
imitation of the Dartmoor speech. At 
any rate, I knew the distinction be- 
tween being “market merry” and 
“bosky-eyed,” and understood why a 
man might accept one but deny the 
other charge. But I could have 
attempted no such tour de force as this 
speech of Ganns. 

I advise you to read “The Red Red- 
maynes.” Do not be discouraged if you 
find, after the first three or four chap- 
ters, that the pace of the narrative 
slackens for a while. There are strange 
surprises coming. I have collected 
opinions about it, and while a few 
agree with me that the plot puts a 
strain on your credulity, the majority 
of readers call it a detective and mys- 
tery story very near to the first rank. 


This letter has come to me: 


Dear Sir: 

I will frankly say that I, too, found 
your review of Montague’s “Disenchant- 
ment” inadequate. No, I cannot find that 
he conforms to any definition of “pacifist.” 
When I saw your review I reread parts 
of the book, and then read the review 
again. You do not, if I may put it so, 
quite visualize the temper behind the 
book. It is more peculiarly British (as 
much in what was said as what was left 
unsaid) than any other book I can remem- 
ber reading about the war. The “disen- 
chantment” lies in the realization of how 
the British government and‘ the British 
staff in particular, and the Allies in gen- 
eral, muddled the business of conquering 
the Central powers. I doubt if the book. 
is at all understood on this side. (Some- 
times I fancy it as an unduly prolonged 
political manifesto.) You must read_ it 
with his background in view to appreciate 
what he means. 

Very truly yours, 
G. D. HarTLey. 


It seems to me that my correspond- 
ent has correctly appraised ‘“Disen- 
chantment” as a “political manifesto.” 
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And a great deal of the puffery which 
greeted the book dwelt exclusively with 
its “beauty” and other qualities usuaily 
attributed to works classed among 
belles lettres. I am—frankly—weary 
of the distributors of political pam- 
phlets who go about disguised as trou- 
badours. The old-fashioned ward- 
heeler, with his cigar and his plug hat, 
used to stand near the polls, and try 
to slip me a handbill as I went up to 
vote. I didn’t care for him, but at 
least I knew what he was about. He 
was honest in this: He didn’t pretend 
to be anything else but a politician. 
But his successor comes dancing up in 
the Grecian garments of Strephon or 
Corydon—golden curls and shepherd’s 
pipes and all. He is fluting a little 
madrigal about the lambs and the 
birdies. I hear something—as I think 
—about the crowing of the cocks at 
morn. But listening a moment, I find 
that he is really telling me that I must 
vote for Governor Cox. I try to pass 
on, when his bland, smiling, face turns 
a little venomous, and leaning over, he 
whispers in my ear that I lack vision; 
that I possess, in fact, a pygmy mind. 
It seems that I am a _ blood-thirsty 
scoundrel, desirous of plunging the 
world into a sea of gore, all because 
I will not sign, with my eyes shut, a 
document which he says will save 
humanity. 

The Montagues in England, and the 
Montagues here are almost enough to 
turn me into a Capulet. Since the 
leader of them all produced a plan for 
universal peace more sublime than all 
the dreams of man, and then refused to 
submit it on its merits, but tried to 
jam it through as a rider on another 
bill—_the old Tammany method for 
engineering a fraud—there has been 
an air of humbug about their maneuv- 
ers which is—shall I go so far as to 
say—annoying? 


By the way, this is the second or 
third time that a correspondent has re- 
marked that something on this page 
was “inadequate” as a review. The 
truth of the charge is cheerfully ad- 
mitted; in fact, it is obvious. There 
may be those who can review a book 
adequately (especially in the estima- 
tion of an admirer of it) within the 
space given to any one book on this 
page. But not I. The book reviews 
in this periodical are written by abler 
hands on other pages. All that is at- 
tempted here is, by means of brief 
comment or quotation, to give a reader 
some notion of the book so that, if he 
is interested, he may turn to the book 
itself. Before it was mentioned here, 
“Disenchantment” had already been 
praised to the skies in other papers, 
for its “beauty.” The effect of these 
reviews, as it seemed to me, was to 
describe a sort of prose poem. I 
pointed out that it was a_ political 
pamphlet in disguise, and the letter of 
Mr. Hartley agrees that I was correct 
in that, at least. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Moscow’s Art Theatre Visits New York 


Tsar Fyopor IvanovicH. By Alexey 
- Tolstoy. Jolson’s 59th Street Theatre. 
THE Lower DeptHs. By Maxim Gorky. 
Jolson’s 59th Street Theatre. 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD. By Anton Chel® 
hov. Jolson’s 59th Street Theatre. 


THE THREE SISTERS. 
Jolson’s 59th Street Theatre. 

















Photos by courtesy of Morris Gest 

Constantin Stanislavsky, co-founder with 

Nemirovich-Danchenko of the Moscow Art 
Theatre 


FN pin all, it is not really our ignor- 
ance of the Russian language that 
restricts our appreciation of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. It is not our ignor- 
ance, but our smug, self-satisfied little 
convictions concerning drama and act- 
ing. Most of the New York reviewers 
have gone through the usual exercise 
of wholesale enthusiasm and have in- 
dulged in the familiar “set pieces” of 
praise. Individual performers like 
Kachalov and Moskvin they have 
selected to praise as “great” actors; 
they have written of the vigor and 
vitality of M. Stanislavsky’s direction; 
they have recounted the “plots” of these 
four plays; they have noted that the 
scenery is not as well constructed as 
we are used to on Broadway; they have 
put themselves on record that these 
performances are the finest in a gen- 
eration. Now, to tell the truth, Kach- 
alov and Moskvin are ‘fine actors; the 
direction has not been surpassed; the 
plays are far above the Broadway 
level; in short, our reviewers do tell us, 
in their slightly gushy and feminine 
fashion, obvious and elementary truths 
about the Moscow Art Theatre. But 
the old clichés, the worn-out rubber 
stamps of the theatrical reviewer, can- 
not profitably be used to interpret the 
achievement of this organization. 

That achievement reaches its highest 
level in the performance of “The 
Cherry Orchard.” With this produc- 
tion, it seems to me, the Russian com- 


By Anton Chekhov. 


By Robert Allerton Parker 


pany creates before our very eyes a 
living work of art. The directors and 
the actors do not merely interpret a 
play written by Anton Pavlovich Chek- 
hov. Rather, they codperate with the 
author in the creation of that play. To 
read the translated version—prefer- 
ably to read it in the spirited version 
of the late George Calderon—is to 
realize that the actual printed words 
bear the same relation to the acted ver- 
sion that a libretto bears to an opera. 
To realize this exalted achievement in 
the art of the theatre is by no means 
to fail in appreciation of Chekhov. 
For, when all is said and done, Chekhov 
remains incomparably the greatest 
figure of this theatre. Yet, even so, 
Chekhov the dramatist cannot be fully 
comprehended in his true greatness 
when his work is dissociated from that 


theatric feu d’artifice, he refrains from 
threadbare scénes @ faire and coups de 
thédtre. In his dramaturgy, minor 
characters are never for long banished 
from the stage while “star” actors and 
actresses indulge in highly artificial 
emotional scenes. Human sorrows and 
emotional crises do not express them- 
selves in a vacuum, as they do in the 
drama derived from Dumas fils. What 
gives such crises their intensity, what 
makes them. indeed dramatic, is the 
very fact that the tide of everyday 
life, with its petty repetitions, its 
homely comedy, its earthly gusto and 
good health, incessantly rises and falls 
about them. In “The Cherry Orchard” 
Chekhov is not concerned with the mere 
representation of this incessant weav- 
ing and interweaving of comedy and 
tragedy, as it occurs in real life. He 

















Nikolai Podgerny and Olga Tarasova in “The Cherry Orchard,” one of the master- 
pieces of the Moscow Art Theatre 


of the Moscow Art Theatre; no more 
than the unsurpassed art of that organ- 
ization can be measured in its true 
greatness except in the performance of 
a Chekhov play. 

“The Cherry Orchard” is the last 
play written by Chekhov, and it rep- 
resents the perfection of his technique 
as a dramatic creator. The nature of 
this technique can perhaps best be sug- 
gested to those who have not witnessed 
a performance by the Moscow Art 
Theatre, by comparing it to the compo- 
sition of music> Yet Chekhov never 
imitates the composer. At all times 
he is supremely the composer of drama; 
and yet his organization of character, 
settings and the incidents of the exter- 
nal world remains always as sharply 
individualized as a symphony. His 
dramatic effects, effects that are as 
unfailing as they are fresh to Western 
ears and eyes, grow out of what may 
legitimately be termed a mastery of 

dramatic counterpoint. Chekhov has 

serenely progressed beyond the confines 
of what our professional reviewers 
blandly term “tragedy” or “comedy.” 

Just as he has disdained indulging in 

the cheap pastime of setting off 


is, to repeat, a master of counterpoint 
in the dramatic sense, attaining the 
most vivid effects of contrast and dra- 














Vassily Kachalov as the tattered Baron in 
Maxim Gorky’s “The Lower Depths” 


matic conflict. Yet such dramatic 
effects are not isolated at the expense 
of harmonious continuity. A new art 
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has not merely been hinted at. It has 
been actually created. 

If we content ourselves with consid- 
ering “The Cherry Orchard” merely as 
a vivid picture of middle-class Russian 
society before the Revolution of 1905, 
or even as an allegory of the passing of 
the older generation, we blind our- 
selves to its greater power. For it is’ 
not primarily in his choice of subject- 
matter, nor in his fidelity to Russian 
character and life, that Anton Chekhov 
reveals himself as a dramatic creator. 
yo attains a greater universality. He 

is not merely dramatizing the society of 
his own time. He is revealing the eter- 
nal irony of human existence, so that a 
play like “The Cherry Orchard” be- 
comes, in a profound sense, as true to 
American life as to Russian. And until 
‘we acquire the ability to differentiate 
between the theme of a play and the 
craft with which the playwright organ- 
izes his material, we shall never fully 
understand why Chekhov must be ac- 
claimed as one of the greatest figures 
of the contemporary theatre. 

The actors of the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre, apparently, approach their roles 
autonomously, and thus attain the 
vigor of free creation. In “The Cherry 
Orchard,” for instance, Messrs. Stanis- 
lavsky, Leonidov, Moskvin, and espe- 
cially Vassily Luzhsky, as well as 
Mesdames Olga Knipper-Chekhova and 
Maria Uspensky, all contribute full 
length portraits of the characters they 
enact; yet they act orchestrally to- 
gether. Entirely absent is that com- 
petitive or servile spirit which ruins 
the majority of American perform- 
ances. To pick out for individual 
praise and commendation the indi- 
vidual actors of the troupe is to empha- 
size the lesser at the expense of the 
greater achievement. Acting is never 
merely a matter of reading speeches or 
individual characterization. It is, and 
it should be, a task of playing together, 
of codperative effort. How else can 
the director attain harmony, continuity, 
tempo, spirited variety in movement? 

But to go into the true foundations 
of the achievement of the Moscow Art 
Theatre would lead us far from the 


theatre itself, into a discussion of our 
national and racial psychology, into 
our own seeming inability in any of 
the arts to get beyond the sterile stage 
of competitive individuafism. In con- 
trast to the Moscow Art Theatre, the 
American theatre seems unendingly to 
be beginning anew, to start all over 
again. It is continually making prom- 
ises; it remains, one might venture to 
say, in a state of perpetual adolescence 

















Olga Knipper-Chekhova, widow of Anton 
Chekhov, as she appears in “Tsar Fyodor 
Ivanovich” 


—if indeed it ever reaches that critical 
age! The Moscow Art Theatre comes 
to us after twenty-six years of experi- 
mentation, of codperative effort, of 
developing an esprit de corps. In our 
indiscriminate and at times maudlin 


enthusiasm for all things foreign, let 


us not neglect the hurrble and elemen- 
tary lessons to be learned from this 
visit. 

I would like to go on indefinitely con- 
cerning the exquisitely personal art of 


A spectacular tableau from “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovich,” the historical tragedy by Count Alexey Tolstoy 


Chekhov, whose plays are as definitely 
lyrical as a poem by Verlaine. But in 
this limited survey, it would be unfair 
not to speak of the picturesque and 
vigorous performance of Alexey Tol- 
stoy’s “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovich,” which 
introduced the Russian players to us. 
In this, we were struck by the direct- 
ness of attack, the resonance and clear- 
ness of the voices, and in brief, the 
expressive revelation of the uninhibited 
nature of the Russian temperament. 

The second week was devoted to 
Maxim Gorky’s masterpiece, “The 
Lower Depths.” This play, in its Ger- 
man and English versions, has been 
presented in gloomy and depressing 
colors. Stanislavsky and his ‘actors, 
with interpretive powers equal to the 
genius of Gorky, infuse into these char- 
acters and these scenes something of 
the overwhelming vitality of a Peter 
Bruegel. Never do they commit the 
sin of sentimentalizing over these out- 
casts; never do they fail in that rich 
understanding of human nature which 
descries even in these wrecks the 
traces of spiritual dignity. Moreover, 
the performance was a brilliant exam- 
ple for those critics who would read 
into every Russian play entirely gra- 
tuitous elements of symbolism or alle- 
gory. These Muscovites play directly 
and frankly for dramatic values, never 
stopping long enough to fall into the 
slough of sentimentality, and with a 
full and splendid realization of the 
inner truths of the text. 

The visit of the Moscow Art Theatre 
to this country is undoubtedly the most 
important theatrical event of this dec- 
ade. Unfortunately, there is little 
evidence that our playwrights and 
directors or our critics possess the 
power to interpret that significance. 
Primarily, there are the plays of 
Chekhov, plays which suggest and point 
the way to the complete re-creation and 
the revaluation of the dramatist’s art. 
Then there is the example of artistic 
cooperation, the autonomous and bal- 
anced activity of the group. Our debt 
to Morris Gest, who so valiantly trans- 
ported this company overseas, cannot be 
overestimated. — 
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Book Reviews 
Der Arme Theodor 


A Book Asout Mysetr. By Theodore 
‘ Dreiser. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 


She book, like every new book of 
Mr. Dreiser’s, has been greeted 
with hemming and hawing on one side 
of the critical camp, and with nodding 
and chortling on the other. Everything 
he does is more or less patently a mani- 
festo of anti-Puritanism, which greatly 
pleases the professional anti-Puritans 
and has to be made a note on by the 
rest of us—earnest, conservative (and 
hypocritical) souls that we are. More 
justice might be done such books, on 
both sides of the camp—they might at 
least be taken more easily and profit- 
ably—if we could rid them of the living 
personal consideration. A realist is al- 
ways half-autobiographer when he 
writes a novel, and half-novelist when 
he writes an autobiography. If in read- 
ing Mr. Dreiser’s various utterances 
which are professedly about himself, 
we could think of “himself” as a third 
person, a “hero” under literary treat- 
ment, we might be meeting such utter- 
ances more fairly, as pieces of writing, 
than we can by everlastingly dwelling 
on the identity of the writer and his 
central figure. “A Book About My- 
self,” like Hamlin Garland’s “Son of 
the Middle Border” and its sequel, 
ought to be read as a novel if we are 
interested in it as literature. For the 
right attitude we need only take the 
writer at his face value: as a disinter- 
ested chronicler of events which have 
hardly more to do with his present en- 
tity or self than with our own. 

This is the story of a few years in 
the life of a youth named Theodore. 
The place, at the beginning, is Chicago, 
the time 1890; he is nineteen years old. 
Theodore’s father is a German, appar- 
ently a step above the laboring class. 
He is a good man and an ardent Roman 
Catholic. He has no knack for “suc- 
cess,” and is not a dominant figure even 
in his own house. It is the mother of 
the family who has made the home. 
From the moment of her recent death 
the family life has been fast disinte- 
grating. For some little time its out- 
ward bonds hold. Four grown children 
continue to live in their father’s house 
and do their share towards maintaining 
it. But there is small love lost between 
them. Theodore’s feeling for his broth- 
ers and sisters ranges from distaste to 
hatred. The poor old father can only 
shake his head, when the inevitable 
break-up comes, and murmur sadly, 
“I’m sorry, Dorsch. I done the best I 
could.” And after a few “pointless in- 
sincere phrases,” as the grim chronicler 
hath it, our Theodore turns from the old 
man to his own new ways among the 
glorious regions of youth. For this 


Theodore is a dreamer and sentimental- 
ist, and all things are glorious to him 
at this time. He plies the dingy trade 
of collector for a credit-giving furni- 
ture house; but the sights and sounds 
of great Chicago entrance him: “As I 
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walked from place to place collecting, I 
began to improvise rhythmic, vaguely 
formulated word-pictures or rhapsodies 
anent these same and many other 
things—free verse, I suppose, we shoud 
call it now—which concerned every- 
thing and nothing but somehow ex- 
pressed the seething poetry of my soul.” 
; . “For myself, life was at the top- 
most toss. I was like some bird poised 
on a high twig, teetering and fluttering 
and ready for flight.” “Joy was 
ever before me, the sense of some great 
adventure lurking just around the cor- 
ner.” 

Meanwhile, to the eye of ordinary 
observers, he is an overgrown, awk- 
ward, and nearly inarticulate lad, full 
of German sentimentality, and disposed 
to find the world a beautiful place so 
long as it continues to seem worthy of 
that sentimentality. There is a Mad- 
chen of his dreams, and there are Amer- 
ican girls who more or less plausibly 
represent her, and more or less warmly 
respond to his fumbling approaches. 
At this early time there has been one 
who is merely called “my Scotch girl,” 
and whom he is embarrassed to find on 
his emotional hands when an Alice turns 
up. Alice is a shop-girl, a friend of 
Theodore’s shop-girl sister. When 
Theodore meets her, she is engaged to 
a worthy middle-aged clerk. But she 
prefers our hero, and, if we are to take 
his word for it, she is ready to become 
his mistress as a step towards becoming 
his wife. He is greatly touched by her 
devotion, and is vastly fond of her in a 
condescending way, but not even the 
coddled sentimentalism of this period 
demands of him the ignominy of mar- 
riage. He philanders with Alice till 
she wearies him, and then turns his 
back on her, and she marries her mid- 
dle-aged suitor and departs into the 
outer darkness of a Theodoreless exist- 
ence. 

Before this romantic exit takes place 


much has happened to Theodore in. 


other than amatory paths. The milk 
of his sentimentalism has been curdled 
by eager drops of knowledge from sev- 
eral quarters. Even before he aban- 
dons the job of collecting “instalments,” 
his eyes have been sadly opened. The 
following is characteristic of his in- 
genious habit of thought: “I was tired 
of collecting—the same districts, the 
same excuses, the same subterfuges. 
By degrees I had come to fee! a great 
contempt for the average mind. So 
many people were so low, so shifty, so 
dirty, so nondescript. They were food 
for dreams; little more. Owing to my 
experience with the manager of the 
Lovell Company in the matter of taking 
what did not belong to me I had be- 
come very cautious, and this meant that 
I should be compelled to live from week 
to week on my miserable twelve dollars.” 
Surely this must be taken as a triumph 
of ironic humor on the part of Theo- 
dore’s chronicler. Theodore resolves to 
leave collecting because of (a) its mo- 
notony; (b) its meanness and its un- 
pleasant effect on his view of humanity; 
and (c) its inconvenience for an enter- 
prising young collector who might have 
lived comfortably enough if he could 
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have safely stolen part of the moneys 
collected; As for the experience with the 
Lovell Company, it has been charitably 
recorded on an earlier page. “From 
this firm, having been hard pressed for 
a winter overcoat the preceding fall, I 
had abstracted or held out twenty-five 
dollars, intending to restore it. But 
——” The short of it was that before 
he could restore it, he was found out. 
The manager of the company, “who had 
seemed to take a fancy to him,” let him 
off with a reprimand. The odd 
thing about the episode as recorded is a 
certain squeamishness inconsistent in a 
chronicler of Mr. Dreiser’s highly ac- 
credited realism. Theodore didn’t steal, 
he “took what did not belong to him”; 
there was a twenty-five dollars which 
he happened on occasion to “abstract” 
or “hold out.” We note further that it 
is not the experience of his own dis- 
honesty which disillusions him, but the 
spectacle of other people’s dirtiness and 
shiftiness. Thus ever with sentimental- 
ists! 

So Theodore leaves collecting, and 
finds a foothold in newspaper work. 
He aspires to write, and the business 
cf reporting appeals to him as a career 
of glory. He becomes a reporter, suc- 
ceeds in the newspaper world. : 
Alas! Again dust and ashes in his 
tender mouth. The newspaper world 
proves to be a world without moral 
principles and of no generous quality 
whatever. It believes in nothing and 
nobody, it uses any sort of method to 
attain its mean ends: “Most of these 
young men looked upon life as a fierce, 
grim struggle in which no quarter was 
either given or taken, and in which all 
men laid traps, lied, squandered, erred 
through illusion: a conclusion with 


which,” says our chronicler with his, 


best put-this-in-your-pipe-and-smoke-it 
accent, “I now most heartily agree. The 
one thing I would now add is that the 
brigandage of the world is in the main 
genial and that in our hour of success 
we are all inclined to be more or less 
liberal and warmhearted. . . . But 
at this time I was still sniffing about 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Bea- 
titudes, expecting ordinary human flesh 
and blood to do and be all those things. 
Hence the point of view of these men 
seemed at times a little horrific, at 
other times most tonic.” 


However the mature anti-Puritan 
may affect to rejoice in disillusion- 
ment, it is a serious business for youth- 
ful Theodore. There is now a hole in 
the dyke of his emotional optimism, and 
the rest is but a matter of time. It is 
everything or nothing with him. If 
this is indeed not altogether a world of 
rosy virtue and delight, then it must 
be ignoble, inane, an object to be toler- 
ated with a sort of weary distaste. In 
Chicago, in St. Louis, in Pittsburgh, in 
New York, he finds political corruption, 
venality of the press, immorality in 
high life, dishonesty in business, the 
foul unregarded debauchery of the 
slums. Well, then, if this is what the 
world is made of, it is no kind of a 
world to be alive in. Now and then he 
looks back with mournful regret to the 
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better sort of world in which he once 
believed. So it is when he visits the 
country home of his beloved: “We 
Americans have home traditions and 
ideals, created as much by song and 
romance as anything else: ‘My Old 
Kentucky Home,’ ‘Suwanee River.’ De- 
spite any willing on my part, this home 
seemed to fulfill the spirit of those 
songs. There was something so sadly 
romantic about it. The shade of the 
great trees moved across the lawn in 
stately and lengthening curves. A 
stream at the foot of the slope leading 
down from the west side of the house 
dimpled and whimpered in the sun. 
Birds sang. To me it seemed 
that all the spirit of rural America, its 
idealism, its dreams, the passion of a 
Brown, the courage and patience and 
sadness of a Lincoln, the dreams and 
courage of a Lee or a Jackson, were all 
here. The very soil smacked of Amer- 
ican idealism and faith, a fixedness in 
sentimental and purely imaginative 
American tradition, in which I, alas! 
could not share. I was enraptured. 
Out of its charms and sentiments I 
might have composed an elegy or an 
epic, but I could not believe that it was 
more than a frail flower of romance.” 


In short, young Theodore (no longer 
quite so young), since he is condemne 
to the pains of unbelief, wishes to reap 
its pleasures also in this idyllic spot. 
To his lifelong resentment, he is balked 
of his wishes. Apparently he lays the 
fiasco of his later marriage to the be- 
loved of this episode, to her folly in re- 
sisting nature, as embodied in his de- 
sires, at this time. The whole narrative 
is concluded by this dry and sardonic, 
and interesting, if not superfluous, 
postscript: “N. B. Four years later, 
having by then established myself suf- 
ficiently to pay the rent of an apart- 
ment, secure furniture, and convince 
myself that I could make a living for 
two, I undertook that perilous adven- 
ture with the lady of my choice—and 
that, of course, after the first flare of 
love had thinned down to the pale flame 
of duty. Need anything more be said? 
The first law of convention had been 
obeyed, whereas the governing forces 
of temperament had been overridden— 
and with what results eventually you 
may wellsuspect. So much for romance.” 

So much for romance: as who should 
say, “Here lies young Theodore, defi- 
nitely done for, and with him all the 
youth and beauty and virtue of the 
world!” The epitaph, we must think, 
is too sweeping, the world not being to- 
tally or even chiefly composed of embit- 
tered sentimentalists, Teutonic or other. 
; Dreiser’s great powers of obser- 
vation and description are of course 
fully shown in these pages. His slow 
and not always distinct drone is broken 
by moments of extraordinary brilliancy; 
and now and then the Herr Doktor 
fairly bursts into song. Those parts of 
the narrative which deal with newspa- 
per life have been widely commented 
on. The book as a novel would rank 
rot with the two Dreiserian master- 
pieces, “Sister Carrie’ and “Jennie 
Gerhardt,” but rather with studies of 
the blundering male like “The Titan” 
and “The Genius.” H. W. BoyNTon 
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Mardi-Gras Again in New Orleans 


LMOST within the past decade, 
New Orleans has transformed itself 

into a modern metropolis, with excel- 
lent sanitation and ideal health condi- 
tions (especially these days). Yet this 
feat of urban engineering has been 
accomplished without any great sacri- 
fice of the historic old houses and land- 
marks that make the Louisiana city one 
of the most fascinating on this conti- 
nent. The famous old Beauregard 
home, for example, is still standing, an 
evocative link with the picturesque old 
days. Its broad portico, supported by 
slender Ionic columns of great charm 
and dignity, remains perhaps the only 
example of this type of architecture 
extant in the South. The house was 
not _i originally 
built by General 


as usual, to the following Tuesday. 
Visitors to that romantic spot usually 
select Mardi-Gras week at the most 
entertaining moment to enjoy and ex- 
plore the city. Besides the innumer- 
able old houses, there is the fascinating 
section of the Vieux Carré, with the 
narrow confines of which New Orleans 
remained from 1720 until early in the 
last century. Wandering through 
Royal, Dauphine or Bourbon streets, 
the amateur explorer cannot help being 
struck by the European, the distinctly 
Gallic, spirit of that fine old architec- 
ture. This spirit is the eternally youth- 
ful heritage of La Tour, Pauger and 
their associates who laid out the Vieux 
Carré, just two hundred and two years 





Beauregard, that 
famous soldier 
who, with Gen- 
eral Johnson, led 
the Confederate 
forces at Shiloh. 
Before this house 
was acquired by 
the Beauregard 
family it had 
been the _ birth- 
place of Paul 
Morphy, reputed 
to be the world’s 
greatest chess 
player. Its ro- 
mance did not 
stop with a Civil 
War, however; 














for not long ago 
its courtyard was 
the scene of a 
desperate Sicilian Mafia battle. And 
in the immediate neighborhood—just 
across the street—stands the famous 
Church of St. Mary Archbishopric 
and the Archiepiscopal Palace, the 
latter reputed to be the oldest build- 
ing in the Mississippi Valley. Erected 
in 1727, this building for many decades 
played an important part in the turbu- 
lent history of the city. Today the 
visitor is at liberty to examine the 
many valuable relics. 

New Orleans will celebrate Mardi- 
Gras this year, beginning Thursday, 
February 8, the festivities extending, 


Old Beauregard home, French quarter, New Orleans, La. 


ago. Where else today on this great 
continent may one find the narrow 
streets, meandering between tall, 
weather-stained old buildings? They 
seem almost to have been picked up 
bodily out of some bygone age and a 
far country and placed here in our 
midst, like a bit of old Paris, to lift 
us out of petty worries, the stress and 
strain of life that tends to become all 
too exclusively metropolitan. For the 
change, the tonic contrast, for the 
escape, there is surely no city within 
easy reach more hospitable than that 
founded in 1718 by Sieur Bienville. 


The Glamor of the Caribbean 


Lc is not often that the professional 
literary man comes to the aid of the 
traveler. But recently the Tharaud 
brothers, the French novelists, who 
first attracted attention with their 
entertaining satire on Rudyard Kip- 
ling, wrote a fascinating booklet de- 
scribing the motor tours. recently 
inaugurated in northern Africa. And 
following this distinguished example, 
William McFee, the seaman-novelist, 
has published “The Gates of the Carib- 
bean,” describing the fascinating 


cruises now possible in our southern 
seas. Mr. McFee, who is—or was— 
himself an engineer on one of the 
United Fruit Company’s boats, brings 


not only erudition and culture to this 
task, but thorough familiarity with the 
picturesque ports and quaint countries 
of the Caribbean. A sea voyage, par- 
ticularly on one of the ships of the 
“Great White Fleet,” is no longer, he 
tells us, “a little death.” William 
McFee refutes the dry remark of Dr. 
Johnson to the effect that being on a 
ship is like being in jail, with the added 
risk of getting drowned. On the con- 
trary, the four days, between New 
York and Havana, in the safe seclusion 
of a steamer chair, pass all too quickly. 
When winter descends upon us in earn- 
est, the Caribbean cruise proffers a 
sharp but genial contrast. 
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Mr. McFee assures us that Havana 
retains that “extraordinary glamor 
‘which lured within her walls the 
‘wealth, the beauty, and the enterprise 
of the Indies in her days of greatness”; 
that the waters of the Caribbean legiti- 
mately begin after we leave Cuba and 
enter the Yucatan Channel; that “‘east- 
ward from Cuba... there runs an 


ever diminishing chain of islands that 











Cristobal, C. Z. 


curve to the southward as the Wind- 
‘ward Group, and couple to the conti- 
nent of South America at Trinidad. 
“Within these boundaries lies a sea 
with a history, a climate and a civiliza- 
tion all its own.” We cannot here re- 
peat all the fascinations of the Carib-- 
bean cruise hinted at by William Mc- 
Fee. We cannot, however, resist quot- 
ing what might be termed his “ship- 
board” hints for travellers in those 
glamorous waters. 

The intelligent traveller, he tells us, 
will soon discover the extraordinary 
number of combinations rendered pos- 














Waterfront Market, Panama City 


sible by dropping a given number of 
times in a squared board; that he will 
reach the inevitable conclusion about 
deck quoits—that nobody has or ever 
will acquire skill enough to win from 
anybody; that he may find out that the 
ship’s pianos, contradicting a wide- 
spread fallacy, are kept in tune. These 
and many other discoveries and pleas- 
ures are made by the traveller long be- 
fore he reaches Jamaica. Thereafter, 
he is thoroughly at home on shipboard, 
able to enjoy the languorous and 
anodyne atmosphere of such spots as 
Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, at 
the northern entrance of the Canal; of 
old Panama, and Port Limon and other 
picturesque spots of Costa Rica. The 
“long backed breakers,” he writes in 
conclusion, tell the traveller tales of 
long-gone evil and ill-starred ambitions; 
tales of heroic struggles against the 
darkness of the forest; tales, too, of 
great things done in our time; tales of 
indomitable energy matched against 
the terrors of the wilderness, of craft 
and shrewd resource; of failure and 
defeat; but also of inevitable and ulti- 
mate achievement. 
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—the former as alluring as ever, with its Old World atmos- 
phere; the latter more brilliant and spectacular than in any 
previous season. REX, the Lord of Misrule, will hold sway f 

from February 8 to February 13. Feast your eyes on the gor- be 






geous pageants and masks of the Mystic Crews of MOMUS, , re 


COMUS and PROTEUS—the famous street parades of won- 
derful floats—the magnificent play of colors. 


A ten-day stopover at New Orleans is allowed on all tickets 


Route 


we California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


Via the 


Sunset 


SUNSET LIMITED 





e 
a 
Tucson 2 


New Orleans | San Antonio El Paso 
San Diego Los Angeles San Francisco 
Operated daily over a mild, sunny route all the way. Stand- 2 
ard Pullman Sleeping, Observation and Dining Cars from 


New Orleans; Pullman Tourist Sleeping Car from Washing- 


ton, D. C., to San Francisco. 


Tri-weekly Sleeping Car between New Orleans and Globe, Arizona, t 
for the 120-Mile Detour by Automobile over the APACHE TRAIL 

HIGHWAY; also between New Orleans and San Diego via the San 

Diego & Arizona Railway through the CARRISO GORGE. ® 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orleans Housto’ 


Tucso: 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score "Bldg. 


San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 
























WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. 
They wear for many years. 
Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finish- 
ed. Very popular with lovers of good 
brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the 
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LOOSE 


MOORE'S ‘tear SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 140 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book FREE jiyistthitctonte yout os 
John C. Moore Corporation, 2055 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y, 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices. 


























Whatever your individual taste, 
whatever the design of your home, 
distinctive character is best ex- 
pressed in 


Hill’s Evergreens 


They give any home an air of 
added prosperity, of substantial, 
friendly welcome and of all-year 
beauty. Write for illustrated cata- 
log showing new low prices. 

Ccnsult your landscape architect, nursery- 
man or florist for Hill’s Evergreens. The 


name Hill in Evergreens has for over 60 
years meant quality, first and foremost. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists for over 60 years 


[si Cedar St., Dundee, Eliane gig 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 





























New Invention Aids Thousands — 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands 
of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say 
it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it O. O. D.—they 
require no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk, They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results, There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant ef- 
fort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place in the social and business world to 
which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, 1320 Candler Build- 
ing, New York, for descriptive literature and re- 
quest blank. 





DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST tte Jp e EN 34, 





share upon the ——! First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of this Company 
will be paid on February 15, 1923, to shareholders 
of record at close of business January 31, 1923. 
The transfer books will not be closed and checks 
will be mailed from the office of the company in 
time to reach stockholders on the date they dre 


payable. 
A. F, HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 





WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on request. PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Musie 


The Revolutionary Art of 
Paris 

TUDYING the faces of the eager 
people standing in a long line 
around the corner of the Metropolitan 
Opera House waiting to purchase 
standing room at the matinee perform- 
ance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” on January 20, I wondered 
how many years would elapse before 
news reached these ardent music lovers 
that the art was undergoing a process 
of reconstruction at the hands of the 
Group of Six in Paris. How much 
propaganda would be necessary to gain 
the attention even of habitual concert- 
goers? The latter at any rate will be 
made to sit up and take notice, for M. 
Darius Milhaud, big chief of the Six, 
is here and is parading his music and 
that of his associates, as well as of 
others more or less closely related to 
them in the progress of art. And the 
International Composers’ Guild is about 
to give a performance of Arnold 
Schoenberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” which 
is said to be the very furthest step for- 


‘ward that any reformer has dared to 


take. 

The City Symphony Orchestra intro- 
duced M. Milhaud as pianist, composer, 
and conductor at its concert of January 
17. We heard his ballad for piano and 
orchestra with him hard at the piano. 
We heard his serenade in three move- 
ments and two or three harmonic planes. 
We heard “Two Gymnopedies” by Erik 
Satie, grand priest and prophet of the 
religion followed by The Six. We heard 
Arthur Honegger’s “Pastoral d’Eté.” 
We had already heard his “Horace Tri- 
umphans.” And when we had heard 
all these things we went away and mar- 
veled greatly. For we were unable to 
discover why the nations of the earth 
should be shaken by the explosion of 
bubbles. 

The humble writer of these lines hon- 
estly believes that The Five will be re- 
membered when The Six are forgotten. 
The Five were the Russian dilletanti, 
Cesar Cui, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mous- 
sorgsky, and that lot. It is even 
probable that the three will out- 
live the Six. The three B’s—Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, for after 
you have listened to the music of these 
young revolutionists, you slowly reach 
the conviction that they have nothing 
to say. They make a tremendous fuss 
about saying nothing, but it remains 
just nothing. If you stand up straight 
with a composed countenance and 
calmly asseverate, “The cat is black,” 
you do not astonish any one. But if 
you stand on your head, brandish your 
legs in the air, contort your face, and 
shriek in a discordant bray, “The cat is 
black,” it sounds different, but the 
statement remains the same—a rather 
stupid publication of a_ self-evident 
fact. 

And this, it seems to me, is the na- 
ture of the revolutionary art which has 





found a home in Paris. That there is 
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SPECIAL OFFER OF 
TESTED SEEDS 


demonstrate the superiority of Hender- 
son’s Seeds, we have made up a special 
collection comprising one packet each of 
Ponderosa Tomato, Eclipse Beet, White 
Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invinci- 
ble Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture 
Poppies and Spencer Giant Waved Sweet 
Peas. This feature collection will be sent 
you without extra charge if you write for 
our 1923 Catalogue, ages | where this ad- 
vertisement was seen and enclosing ten 
cents for postage and handling. 


The Most Complete and‘Helpful 
Catalogue 


we ever have issued is ready—without doubt 
the handsomest and most interest- 
ing horticultural publication of the 
year. It is a book of 176 pages, 
16 color pages and over 1000 
photo-engravings, a book crowded 
with useful garden information. 
Send 10 cents today for the Cata- 
logue. 














Empty Envelopes Count for Cash 


The specialty collection will be 
sent in a coupon envelope which 
when emptied and returned, will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35637 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK 




















DREER’S 1923 GARDEN 
BOOK IS READY 


The most complete catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants published. A large book of 224 pages, 
with 8 color plates and hundreds of photo- 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, In- 
valuable to amateur and professional — 
ers for the cultural information compiled by 
experts and from Dreer’s 85 years’ experience. 

It offers the best. Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, 
Garden Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, In- 
secticides, etc. Also Plants of all kinds, in- 
cluding the newest and best Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, Garden and Greenhouse 
Plants, Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, Hardy Shrubs, 
Water Lilies and Aquatics, Small Fruits, etc. 


Write today for a copy and plan this year’s garden 
now. Mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


cond 





714-16 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























E are members of the F. T. 

D., an association of florists 
(2,500 strong), which makes it pos- 
sible for us to have flowers deliv- 
ered in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or 
three hours after your order ifs 
received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 


341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Established 1874 
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a discernible amount of “log rolling” in 
the publicity methods of the practition- 
ers of this art can hardly be denied. 
Each pats the other on the back in pub- 
lic and disseminates his praises in print 
—which is quite contrary to the true 
nature of the musician and evidences 
deep .determination. However, the 
writer of these lines is a patient seeker 
after genius and will continue to go 
about with his lantern looking for 
ideas in this new music. 


He will reserve to himself the right 
of thinking that novelties in harmony 
are not the ultimate achievement of 
musical invention. All the immortals 
have proved that the employment of 
new scales and the harmonic combina- 
tions derived from them accomplished 
nothing of value until they yielded new 
melodic ideas. So far this observer has 
found that whenever one of The Six 
discloses a melodic invention, it is an 
old one and is not improved by the new 
patents. 

What can be done with old melodic 
ideas was shown delightfully by Rubin 
Goldmark in his “Negro Rhapsody” 
produced on January 18 by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. This amiable New 
York composer has chosen several fa- 
miliar negro tunes and constructed 
with them as subject matter a piece so 
rich in character, color, and ingenuity 
of development that it was a treat to 
hear it, especially as it was extremely 
well performed. 

On January 16 the Flonzaley Quartet 
at its concert in Aeolian Hall produced 
the G major quartet of Viteslav Nowak, 
the Czech composer. Here, too, it was 
quite pleasantly demonstrated that 
music made in the old manner had not 
outlived its power to bring joy even to 
jaded listeners. Nowak’s writing is 
that of a genial musician who loves life 
and art, who has spontaneous fancies 
and beneficent emotions. He does not 
spend his years in brooding on the fu- 
tility of the established order of things, 
nor rush desperately from one extreme 
of style to another in a vain effort to 
transcend his own gifts. He finds 
themes that are beautiful in themselves 
and develops them with mastery. His 
four instruments sing idiomatically and 
individually, and they dwell together 
in a sweet and penetrating harmony 
that makes the hearer glad. 

At her piano recital on the same date 
Mme. Elly Ney played the first sonata 
of Brahms, which had not been heard 
within the memory of most concert- 
goers. The performance set every one 
to wondering why the work was per- 
mitted to slumber while pianists fol- 
lowed one another like sheep in read- 
ings of the other works. But probably 
now some of the other pianists will take 
up this opus 1 of a young genius. 

About that thriving institution, the 
Metropolitan Opera House, nothing can 
be said except that it proceeds prosper- 
ously with various and sundry lyric 
dramas, but most of all “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” which can 
be relied upon to “pack the house” at any 
time. Meanwhile Mr. Gatti-Casazza an- 
nounced that “Tannhauser” would be 
revived on February 1 with Taucher in 
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FREE—“The Gates of the 
Caribbean,”’anillustrated 
story of Great White Fleet 
Cruises byW illiam McFee. 
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Unique Shore Trips—Included Free 


Motor car tour of Havana, Cuba and trip into the interior. 
E Sixty-mile motor trip across beautiful Jamaica, with privilege of 
wee" ‘stopping at United Fruit Company’s resort hotels at no extra charge. 
<3 Throu 4 the Panama Canal by submarine chaser. 
Special train trip through scenic Costa Rica. 
» 23 Days—All Expenses—Personally Conducted. 
. Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels sailing to the Caribbean 
“=, built especially for Cruise Service. 
Address Punnonaet Department UNITED ing pon COMPANY 
Room 1663 17 Battery Pl., New Y: 


General Offices, 181 State St., Boston. pon 
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OnYour GREAT WHITE FLEET 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
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A RESTFUL cruise through summer seas. Balmy 
breezes, Old World cities, Quaint People, Motoring, 
Sports, and exceptionally attractive Steamer Service. 











ALL EXPENSE CRUISE 
16 Days $150 224 


You make the trip on large, aie ton steamers 
especially designed and luxuriously fitted for 
service in the tropics. Wide choice of accom- 
modations ranging from comfortable staterooms 
at minimum rates to suites with private bath. 
Rates cover all necessary expenses of meals and 
stateroom accommodations for entire trip to and 
around island and return to New York. No pass- 
ports required. A sailing every Saturday. 


Write for attractive booklets giving full information 


PORTO RICO LINE 























| 25 Broadway New York \ 
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30 DAY TOUR TO EUROPE— ORIENT 
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cost all that the Old World offers. Other Gates 
Tours from $425 to $1100, ranging from 30 to 80 — 











days. Sailings from. May to September. 
Comfort combined with economy Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with a r an eye 8008 uD including hotels. 
the idea of giving patrons comfort combined with guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
economy. Write today for Gates Tour Booklet N2, SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 
GATES TOURS Founded 1892 F.C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM a. % As 
London . Paris . Rome nguages, | $1.04 each language: Arabic, 
ese 





Bohemian,” er n, Canton 


MEMBERS, sate ay Italian, Japanese, Latin, 
SP. SPEAKERS, WRITERS, ie in preparing Punjabi, “Hangar Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, 
papers, speeches, debates. Expert Scholarly Bechuana, Spanish, Swedish. a 

"Revision of manuscripts... Authors Research Bureau, | Tables, 94 lonise “Se, 8 30c_each language. Lan- 

Salte erica 600 Fifth Ave., New York. guages Pub Co., 8 W. 40th 8t., ‘ew York. 
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The Soul of a Nation— 


the very texture, the living flesh of Russian life, is 
marvelously revealed by the actors of The Moscow 
Art Theatre in their brief engagement. 


To keep fresh in your memory the exquisite details 
of their consummate art we offer, conveniently 
gathered in one volume, the five most important 


plays of their fascinating repertoire. 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE 
PLAYS 


(INCLUDING FIVE PLAYS) 
English Translation by Jennie Covan 


$2.54 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 


























HALFONTE~ 
DON HALL | 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 


management. ot ber pe quiet 


homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 
OnBeach and Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 4 
Haddon Hall affords new f 
opportunities for pleas- 
ure, comfort and rest. 
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TRAVEL 


AND RESORTS 








HE Independent invites in- 
quiries from its readers 
pertaining to travel for 

pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the 
best routes to reach them, and 
the cost; trips by land and sea, 
European tours, etc. This de- 
partment is under the _ super- 
vision of an expert who has per- 
sonally made many of the trips 
she recommends, and is able to 
speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, 
resorts, etc. Reservations will 
be made for you and tickets pur- 
chased if you desire. 


Here is a typical letter from a 
grateful subscriber who had 
written us for advice: 


“The Independent may be 
congratulated on having a 
correspondent on its staff so 
full of information and so. 
ready to impart it.” 


Write freely and fully to 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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the titie role and Mme. Jeritza as the 
saintly Elizabeth. Mme. Matzenauer 
will amply fill the requirements of 
Venus. Mr. Gatti-Casazza can make 
more money with the “double bill” just 
mentioned than he can with Wagnerian 
tragedies. Therefore, we should thank 
him for doing some artistic things for 
art’s sake. It must warm his heart. 
when he thinks about it. 
W. J. HENDERSON 


What Is Ahead in 
Federal Taxes 
By W. L. Seidman, 


Chairman Tax Consultants’ 
Committee of American 
Business Men 


A® the new year progresses, the im- 
portant question of the possibil- 
ity of changes in our Federal Revenue 
laws continues to command the atten- 
tion of business. Executives have their 
ears close to the ground in an attempt 
to foretell the possible changes and the 
effect such changes might have upon 
their businesses. The question that is 
perhaps of most acute interest is 
what measures may be taken in case an 
increase of Government revenue is ne- 
cessitated in order to meet expendi- 
tures. 

At the present time Federal revenue 
is derived mainly from two sources: 
income taxes and inheritance taxes; 
and unless a radical change is made in 
the basic structure of our taxation 
methods, as, for instance, in the pas- 
sage of a sales tax, these must continue 
to be the main sources. 


MOVE TO REVIVE EXCESS PROFITS TAX.. 


The most important change that is. 
mooted is the reénactment of the excess 
profits tax. The repeal of the excess 
profits tax and the substitution of a 
flat corporation tax has had the effect 
of increasing the tax burden upon cor- 
porations earning less than 10% per 
cent. on their invested capital and has 
reduced the burden of corporations 
earning more than 10% per cent. on 
their capital. The expressed opinion 
in favor of the excess profits tax by 
many of the newly-elected Senators and 
Representatives makes the restoration 
of the tax a possibility. It is not sup- 
posed, however, that in any case the 
rate will be as high as the 40 per cent. 
maximum rate of the former law. 


CAPITAL GAIN LIMITATION ATTACKED. 


The present law includes a provision 
which limits the tax to be paid on what 
is known as “capital gains” to 12% per 
cent. of such gain. A “capital gain’ is 
the profit realized upon the sale or ex- 
change of a “capital asset.” A “capi- 
tal asset” is defined as any asset held 
by a taxpayer for profit or investment . 
for more than two years. 

The theory of limiting the tax on 
such profits is that in most cases profits 
realized on the sale of capital assets: 
have been accumulating for many years 
and that, theoretically at least, a por-- 
tion of such profit was really earned 





in each year since the date of the ac-- 
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quirement of the asset. Since it would 
be very difficult and probably imprac- 


ticable to apportion profits of this na-| ‘ 


ture to the years in which they accrued, 
and since it is obviously inequitable 
to include all the profit in one 
year just because the sale happened to 
be made in that year, Congress devel- 
oped the happy thought of placing a 
maximum tax on such profits, based 
upon a theoretical average that would 
have been paid if a part of the profits 
were realized each year : 

Considerable agitation has recently 
developed in favor of the elimination 
of this maximum clause. It is argued 
that profits made as the result of capi- 
tal gains should, if anything, be taxed 
at higher rather than at lower rates. 
It is pointed out that profit of this na- 
ture is usually the result of conditions 
over which an individual has no control 
and which developed not by an effort 
on his part. Thus, in most cases, such 
profit is “unearned income,” and un- 
earned income, should rightfully, it is 
argued, pay a tax at a higher rate than 
earned income through personai effort. 
It is pointed out that England has al- 
ways imposed a higher tax rate on un- 
earned income than on earned income, 
and that there certainly does not seem 
tc be any reason why a lesser tax 
should be levied. But those who use 
this argument overlook the fact that 
in England capital gains are not taxed 
as income at all, and this is the reason 
that the British law takes a far more 
correct and scientific view of the dis- 
tinction between income and capital. 

The defenders of the maximum tax 
on capital gains argue that, unless 
some limitation is placed upon such 
tax, it will deter the carrying on of 
transactions which ordinarily would 
take place and therefore would result: 
First, in a loss of revenue by the Gov- 
ernment, and, second, the retarding of 
business operations. 


Stock DIVIDENDS AND UNDISTRIBUTED 
PROFITS. 

Congress will probably attempt to 
pass a law assessing an excise tax upon 
the privilege of declaring stock divi- 
dends. This, however, will not mean 
anything from a revenue producing 
angle in that it will “close the stable 
door after the horse is stolen.” Those 
that have for any reason seen the ne- 
cessity of a stock dividend have already 
declared them. Those that have not 
done so until now probably will not find 
it necessary to take such action in the 
face of the assessment of a tax. There- 
fore, a tax of this kind at the present 
time will be ineffective as a revenue 
producer. 

There is considerable probability of 
the passage of an undistributed profits 
tax on corporations, especially so if the 
excess profits tax is not reinstated. It 
should be kept in mind that an undis- 
tributed profits tax is not the same as 
an accumulated surplus tax. The tax- 
ing of undistributed profits applies only 
to that portion of the current year’s 
earnings not paid out to stockholders 
in dividends. Congress probably could 
not pass a tax on past accumulated sur- 
plus and make it constitutional. 
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high-grade bonds of great 
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money to one of the moving forces 
of civilized life—your country’s 
transportation. 

Your bond is secured by such 
valuable properties as rights of 
way, tracks, locomotives, cars and 
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BONDS 


The National City Company 
carefully studies the underlying 
values of every bond it offers. The 


‘results of these studies will be put 


before you gladly by National City 
Company representatives in more 
than 50 leading cities. 

Our broad range Monthly List 
of well secured bonds will be 
mailed promptly upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 
Head of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 

1. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 

A. Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions. The 
pupil will give every answer in the form 
of a complex sentence. 

1. What is the present situation in the nego- 
tiations between Great Britain and the 
United States? 


2. What are the most recent developments in 
the Ruhr district? 

3. What is the United States considering in 
regard to affairs in Europe? 

4. In what ways was Frederic Harrison an 
important figure? 

5. What is America’s attitude toward Japan? 

6. On what basis should the salary of a teacher 
be adjusted? 

7. What is a stock dividend? 

8. Why is Percy Waxman’s new book called 
Versiflage’”’ ? 

9. What are the principal characteristics of 
Theodore Dreiser’s ‘‘A Book About Myself’? 

10. In what ways is New Orleans an unusually 
delightful city? 

11. Why is the Caribbean attractive to Ameri- 


can tourists? 
12. What characteristics of Frederic Harrison 
appear in his picture? 


Il. Literature and Criticism. 


ft. The opening paragraph of the article on 
“The Passing of Frederic Harrison’”’ says; 
“Before long no British publicist will remain 
to speak as an eyewitness of the great 
Victorian Age.” What was the Victorian 
Age? What made it great? Name at least 
five writers, in five different departments 
of literature, who helped to make the Vic- 
torian Age great. Show what every writer 
contributed to the Victorian Age. 

2. Compare or contrast the Victorian Age 
and the present age, with especial attention 
to literature. 

8. Explain in full the third and the fourth sen- 
tences in the second paragraph of the ar- 
ticle on Frederic Harrison. 

4. Frederic Harrison is said to have “addressed 
to us all some wise and weighty words 
about what to read, how to read, what not 
to read.” Give an original talk in which 
you speak seriously on the three topics. 

5. Explain the allusions, in the last para- 
graph of the same article, to “The bitter- 
ness of a Swift, the melancholy of a Mon- 
taigne, and the high composure of a 
Goethe.”” Explain why the three writers 
are mentioned in the present article. 

6. The writer of “New Books and Old” says 
of a new novel: “The plot puts a strain 
on your credulity.”” Explain exactly what 
he means. Explain why the same criti- 
cism could, or could not, be made of any 
one of the novels you read in school. 

7. In the first paragraph of “‘Book Reviews” 
the reviewer says: “A realist is always 
half-autobiographer when he writes a novel 
and half-novelist when he writes an auto- 
biography.” Explain why this is so. De- 
fine the terms that are used in the sen- 
tence. What type of sentence does the 
quotation represent? What advantage is 
gained by using that type of sentence? 

Ill. Word Study. 

1. Define every one of. the following words 
by using every word in an original sentence 
that will clearly set forward its meaning: 
(a) protracted; (b) negotiation; (c) re- 
linquish; (d) scrupulously : (e) sinister; 
(f) infraction; (g) stipulations; (h) hege- 
mony; (i) prestige; (j) ensue. 

2. Select from any part of The Independent 
ten other words that you think most of 
your classmates will not be able to define. 
Learn the definitions of the words. Then 
question the members of your class. 

IV. Argumentation. 

1. Select from the article on “The Teacher’s 
Pay and His Service” material for the 
making of two briefs, one for, and one 
against, the principal proposition discussed. 

= Narration and Description. 

Write an original short story in which 

you tell of exciting events in New Orleans 

or on the Caribbean. In your story make 

use of description, to heighten your narrative. 
Vi. Letter Writing and Exposition. 

1. Imagine that you are a graduate of your 
school. Write a letter, as if to the stu- 
dents of the school, in which you explain 
that “The real things that make a school 
are its teachers, its traditions, its ideals.” 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 


Science, Julia Richman High School 

1. Japan and America: The Achievements 
of the Conference. 

1. Describe the action of Japan since the 
Washington Conference in relation to such 
Chinese questions as: (a) Shantung. (b) 
Armed forces. (c) The Twenty-one De- 
mands. 

2. Review Japan’s relation to territory for- 
merly included in the Chinese Empire. 

8. Show how American policy in China is 
summed up in our note to China on the 
treaties of 1915. 

4. Describe the Japanese action in naval re- 
duction. 

5. What is necessary in China for the Chinese 
to gain permanent advantage from the aid 
given them in the settlements of the Wash- 
ington Conference? Describe the political 
situation in China now. 

6. Describe the questions that are yet un- 
settled between the United States and 
Japan. 

7 Summarize the evidence in this article 
which seems to indicate that Japan is be- 
coming less imperialistic. 

8. Review the relations of Russia and Japan. 


Il. The Teacher’s Pay and His Service. 

1. State and explain Mr. Pritchett’s conclu- 
sion in regard to high pay and outside 
occupation. 

2. What does he emphasize in comparing the 
salaries of business men and teachers? 

8. Explain his criticism of huge salaries paid 
by corporations. 

4. Show how teachers’ salaries were affected 
by economic changes since the outbreak of 
the Great War. 

5. What are considered to be some of the ad- 
vantages of a teacher’s life? 

6. “Harrison was essentially a teacher.” 
What admirable teaching qualities did Fred- 
eric Harrison possess? 
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Ill.. The Passing of Frederic Harrison. 

1. Show how the ies of the English 
people were vial’ on the Civil War and 
describe Harrison’s' own attitude. What 
prominent Americans attempted to convert 
the English to the side of the North? 

2. Show how ’s work was of an 
international character: What other heroes 
of other lands could you say “belonged to 
America”? Can you mention any other 
American heroes who might in a similar 
manner be claimed by another nation? 

3. Explain the importance of English men 
or measures which are mentioned here. 

If you are a more advanced student write 
an estimate of Harrison as a historian. 

IV. Why Stock Dividends Are Not Income. 

1. Review the history of the Income Tax in 
the United States. 

2. Distinguish between stock dividends and 
eash dividends. 

3. As simply as possible give ‘‘the real reason 
why stock dividends cannot be regarded as 
income.’ 

4. Only the more able students should at- 
tempt to discuss the whole article. They 
might make a careful summary of the whole 
case for not regarding stock dividends as 
income. 

V. The Glamor of the Caribbean. 

1. On a map locate all the places here men- 
tioned. 

2. Explain how the United States has become 
increasingly interested in the Caribbean. 

3. Describe how Caribbean questions have 
involved us in international affairs. 

4. Especially show the relation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to Caribbean problems. 

Vi. Mardi Gras Again in New Orleans. 

1. Show the connection of New Orleans with 
political and especially international ques- 
tions. 

2. How did Italian difficulties in New Orleans 
become of interest to the whole country? 

8. Sketch the connection of New Orleans with 
military events. 

4. Show how the relation of New Orleans to 
the business of the Mississippi valley has 
changed with different periods of our na- 
tional life. 

Vil. Germany. 

1. Describe “‘passive resistance” in the Ruhr. 

2. Show how French action has been broader 
than was first anticipated. 

8. How do you account for there being ‘ ‘State- 
owned mines and coke-ovens” in the Ruhr? 

4. Describe the location of the most important 
coke producing region of the United States. 





Next Year Let Us Pay for 


Your Summer Vacation 


ODAY is none too soon to plan for your Summer Vaca- 


that The Independent will help pay your bills. 


Many young men and women (older ones too) have learned 
the practical advantages of a tidy sum set aside. With such 
a Fund to draw on, you can be as favored as they. And the 
best part of it is this—The Fund grows and grows without a 
single cash contribution from you. 
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tion. And you can make extensive. plans, confident | 
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You know The Independent and The Inter-Weekly—both 
unusually high-class publications. It is an honor to be con- 
nected with them. So let us tell you how you can represent 
both magazines by taking new and renewal subscription 
orders and in your spare time during the first half of 1923 
create a substantial Vacation Fund. You will find it fascinating 
as well as remunerative. Just drop a postal to 


The Independent Vacation Fund 
140 Nassau Street, New York City 
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